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LEADING ARFICLES: 


NEW YORK, 


THE EMERSON METHOD, 


For Reed Organs. 


Lessona, Scales, Studies, Voluntaries, Interlu“%es, 
Songs, Quartettes, and large Collection of Choice 
Organ Music. By L. O. Emerson and W. 8. B. 
MATTHEWs, gentlemen of high musical culture. who 
have produced 4 thorongh excellent method, filled 
with music which cannot fail to make the progress of 
the learner most agreeable, as it is sure to be rapid. 
Price $2.50. 
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Current Notes: 


The German History of the War—Fever 
Caused by Water—The Financial Condition 
of Russia—The French in Cochin China—The 
Decay of Faith—The Dreams of Turkey—A 
Gay Festival at Buxton—Russia on the Cas 
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Laws of Storms in Scotland—Weights and 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE OCEAN 





HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.l., 


JUNE, 1878. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 





CHITTENANGO 


White Sulphur Springs, 
MADISON COUN Y, N.Y. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 


nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 


First-class Hotel, with overy requisite, will open 
May 2%. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett Honee, 
New York, Proprietor. 


The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, NK. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPBNED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 





THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


| 

| The Publishers announce the near completion of | 
this charming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK, to 

| which more than Thirty of the very best writers and | 
| composers contribute. It will appear in July. Send | 
orders early. Specimen pages free. Retail price, | 
35 cents. 


| | 
| The Organ at Home, | 
FOR REED ORGANS $2.50. 
394) 0 larke’s Dollar Instructor for Ree) Organs. 
ty Pianoforte. 
Violin. 
Dealers will bear in mind these popular books, 
which will sell with the best. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
c. - iH. Ditson & Co., 11 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 

CLES BY ABLEST WR. TERS. 

CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 

AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 

REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 

LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ! | 9; 
Price 35 Cents per Sopher 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. PER YEAR 


| “ “ “ “ 





4 





Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO 





NEW YORR. 


CHROEDER’S AMERICAN CONSER- 
“" VATORY OF MUSIC, 863 Broadway and 
33 Union Square, is now considered the best music 
school in thir country. Thorough instruction by the 
most eminent teachers. Open all the year. For parti- 
culars apply to F. BUSS, Sec’y. 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 














179 Smithfield &t., Pittsburel), Pa. 

reech.- ing Shot Guns, #4 to 
Guns, 83 to #150. Singls Guns, #3 to 
Revolvers, $4 to #2o. Pistols 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Lay 
Army Guns, Revolvers, ete 
aent by express C.0.D. 
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* 
bought or traded for. Goods 
i eoesenee pee ae 





DEPostr, TO-DAY in oe SAVINGS 
ANK Chartered by the Unitec 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 135 BL EECKER- ST. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
SAML. L. HARRIS, Manager 


Howard Association, Philadel hia, 
Pa. An Institution having a high reputation for 
onorable conduct and fone skill. Acting 
Surgeon, J. 8S. HOUGHTON, M.D. ssays for 
Young Men sent fee of charge.’ Address, HOWARD 
—_— ION, No, 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, 





SATURDAY, 





JUNE 21, 1873. 


CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Tilustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


NEW BOOKS. 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


“S 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


The third volume of * Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition’ of Cnuar.Es DICKENS’ Works—" Pickwick 
Papers,’ “ Oliver Twist" and ** David Copperfield,” 
are now ready, to be followed by one volume each 
month until all are out. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


1S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBion. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No, 5 
East Mth Street, New York City, 


FF ! wiaene e Waters & 
A G EAT n, SI rond- 

ay, N. ¥., will dispose - 100 PIANOS & 
ORGANS of ll isos makers, including 
WATELS’, af extremely low prices tor 
cash, or part cash, and batance in small monthly 
payments New 7 Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern im provements, for $275 cash. Organs 
$55, 75, Double-Reed Organs, 8100; 
1-87 OP, $110; & STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE Gad PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE, The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. /f gt by 
a third set of reeds PECUMAARLY VorceD, the EFFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL STIR- 
RING, while ita IMITATION of th HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Linerat ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. i 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges. etc. Agents Wanted, 







MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 

he points are tried 
and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,und 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals, The 
check is ane cauaek by the upw: ard action of the 
tever of the machine. P 20. 
e oO e machin rice $ G. MOODY. 


68 Trinity Building. P, O. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE, 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, June 28th, 1873, will close at 


this office,+n Wednesday, at 12 M., on Thursday at 
11 A.M., and on Saturday at 11 and 12 M. 








T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 


This beautiful new edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, has, from the start, taken its stand at the 
head of all other editions, and is growing more and 
more popular, being universally conceded to be the 
handiest and cheapest edition issued, either in this 
country or Europe. Handsomely printed and bonnd 
in cloth, price $1.50 per volume. 


WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everythin 
that anyone wants to know about the metropolis o 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, ete 
Cloth bound, price $1. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely hound, price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8 
Finerson, Embodying the famous ballad of * Betse 
and T are Out.” Beautifully printed and bonn 
price $1.50, 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable yolume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims as 
author of ‘Betsey and IT are Out,” is creating cnor- 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, * How 
Husband and I -Made Up; * which Is even better than 
“Betsey and Tare Qut.” 





ROMANCE OF THE RAIL, 


A capital new book by the famous Western Rall 
Road man Sterne Situ. Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, remances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, etc. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
home. Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 
A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 


A liberal | of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 


this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead -Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameion Pride—Rose Mathern—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—ete. Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “Heart Hungry," which 
had such an snormous sale Jast year. Price, $1 75. 





| CACHET; 


Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs, M. J.R 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beantifully printed 
and bound, price #1 75. 





ger” These book sare beautifully bound—rold every 
where—and gent +y mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 
G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,) 
Madison Square, New,York 
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HILLS,” AREHIMEDEAN,” | 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone), The only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
-. cemetery lots, easily page by a 
ud or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 

$22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pont $100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal. 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


MANUPACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
F or or sale by B. K. BLISS & | SONS, : 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 













Presents a roe- 
cord of snocess 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 

\D Address 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Forall the purposes of a Family Physic, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentry, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erysipelas, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
@vess, Liver Complaint, 
= i Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 

and Salt Rheum, W orms, Gout, Neuralgia, as 

a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, 

are the most congenial purgative yet pe rfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul hu: 
mors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ ivto action ; and they impart health 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day complaints of every body, but formi- 
dable aid dangerous diseases. Most skilful physi- 
cians, most eminent cle men, and our best citi- 
zens, send certificates of cures performed and of 
reat benefits they have derived from these Pills, 
they are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar 
coated, they are easy to take; and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 












Do you want an ag local or traveling, with 
achance to make $5 to 20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk, Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or orlé Dearborn St.. hicago, Ill, 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
6. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
Uc al is rew.dence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATION AL LINE. 












‘Tons, 
SPAIN...............4850 CANADA 
EGYPT 5150 GREEC 
ITALY. 4340 THE 
FRANCE. 4250 ENGL 
HOLLAND . 3847 A ai 
DENMARK “3794 ERIN . 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
eengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
290 and $100, Currency. § 
Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

(" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Pass ly at the Com- 
pany’s Ottice, No. 69 Broadway, Ne w Tork. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Columbia..Wed., April 30 Angie, — Se May 17 











Australia.....Sat., fay 3| Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia. ....W — > May 7 Europa, . Sat., "May Pa) 

Victoria , May 10| Trinacria . WwW ed., May 28 
Castalia....W < May 14 | California... .Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 

Gok Currency. 


ee ee $75 and $65 75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations, $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, ot the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, A gents, 





STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 


having ready their fleet of new and elegant full- 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows : 


PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 


Will make their regular =: sailing from New York 
for Glasgow, Liverpool ifast and Londonderry, 
every fortnight, landing passengers at Londonderry. 


The cabin and steerage accommodation of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Sacesngers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acents, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 





INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, June 21, 2 a.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, June 28, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, Theredey, — 3, 12m. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, July 5, 1 p.m. 

CITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, July 10, 2 p.m. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North ba New York. 
ES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, ry and $W), Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or ristol, $50 
currency. 

Preraip CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 
rency. 

DRarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general ——_j apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadw 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





Elizaboth. 


JOHN G.QDALE, Agent. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE ALBION, 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


} uaa and Saturday. From Boston every Txes- 
ay 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 


and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, re. apply at the Com- 
pany’s Oflice, 4 Bowling Green, N 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, , AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


Re iikkscsccevetodkecsuceddu May 28. 
4 eee ee June 8. 
EE sc caanns’ Walon basncenies July 9. 

SE bercccwsepasecscscccosad July 30 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all oy of the United States and Canada to 
orts in the British Channel and all other points in 

tngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


75 and $80 currency. 
55 currency. 
currency. 

$33 





Steerage 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further ee, a apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany's Office, 1 Dock C ambers, and to 


ponent BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
—— ‘on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollow 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City 
Passengers sepematatans (for all classes) unri- 


valled, , ini ET 

SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
on rtd -rooms, tmoking -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Sur, ees and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
ES—Saloon, $100 


Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currenc: 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
 o ne Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 

Heomestcn tickets ae at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upward 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. i. SPARKS, » Agent. — 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 





TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





86 South Street, New York. 


Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth donble the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17] Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 


News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINaNciaAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CrEAM OF EnGuisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for #5 0 
per annum :— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 35x25. 

LaNnDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 3x25. 

LaNnDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanDEsForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrixis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WANDESFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20“ “ “ 
a * ” ad 
2 “ “ oe 


three months. 
six months 


one year. 


The AxBion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 


old. Steerage, $30 enr-| Month after their subscription becomes duc. After 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the| that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 


out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets +e 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 

Apply to 





39 Park Row. New Yo k. 
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A MAY NIGHT. 
Mystical odors creep 
Through shadows weird and dim blue distances, 
Odors the hot day knows not, such as steep 
‘The wearied sense in pure deliciousness, 
When poppy-fingered Sleep 
Hath stilled the importunate stir of waking strife, 


— _— the soft low strains that make the accords 
of life, 


Stillness and silence lie 
Like voiceless benedictions over all ; 
There floats no cloud between us and the sky, 
To stay one star glance ; silvery swift they fall, 
Were every ster an eye 
Of some beniguant white winged watchful sprite, 
Were surer peace our guard than circles us to night ? 


How stirless stand the trees— 
Creep closer love, the hour is all our own— 
And yet beneath the shy glad silences, 
The swift spring quickening stirs. And I alone, 
I know that, as with these, 
Though silence,robes thee like the night-hushed air, 
The love-fire in thy heart is quickening unawere. 


And hark! a sudden trill 
From forth the circling dusk, a tremulous low 
Beginning of sweet sound, that, though it fill 
The ear with quick delight, yet fitteth so 

The hush so calm, so still, 
One dreams that Peace, long brooding, voiceless long, 
With Joy’s resistless rapture thrilleth into song. 


It is the bird of night, 
Whose song wars not with silence, but accords 
With quiet and fair solitude. How bright 
This silver-mist moon flooded! Hast no words 
To speak serene delight ? 
Love, let yon warbler’s clear and changeful song 
Voice that rapt joy that dies to silence on thy tongue. 


What ecstacy of heart 
Thrills in those mellow flutings ; what uprise 
Of pure earth-spurning passion seems to start, 
Sound-winged, on each swift fluttering trill that tries 
To scale the heavens! Some part 
Of human yearning pulses through the beats 
Of that ebullient song, which still thine heart repeats, 


Say sweet, is it not so? 
Pure as thy passion, fervent as thy love, 
Now silver-shrill, now saintly soft and low 
As is thy gentle voice my nestling dove- 
The bright and joyous flow 
Of thy love quickened life, shall it not be 
‘Typed by yon rapturous songster's variant melody ? 


‘The glamorous grey surrounds, 
Dim, dusk, soft-stretching, silent, home of dreams, 
But lift thine eyes ; through all the azure bounds 
Of heaven the star-hosts rain irradiant gleams. 

Ob season of low sounds, 
And subtle odors rapt from drowsing flowers! 
Foretaste of what far peace in what Elysian bowers— 


Lovely art thou, and love, 
Shy love and silent, haunts thee as its home, 
The still rapt passion brooding like a dove 
At the hidden heart of life. My darling, come! 
Arise sweet, let us move 
Forth in the moon-gleam that thine eyes may tell 
Soul secrets that thy pure lips guard so sweetly well ! 
—All the Yeur Round. 


—_—_.—___ 


MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MISS BROWN,” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XVII, 


“ You see what I want you to do is very simple, Marian,” 
Neil continued, encouraged by her silence : “ it is only to be si- 
Jent. Tam forced to make up a story which shall induce her 
to allow me to go away, but I don’t ask you to join it. I've 
told her that you refused to marry me now. That’s true, at 
anyrate. I've made ber promise not to tease you into speak- 
ing of me. She is to ask you no questions. You need not 
name my name after im gone, unless youlike. And remem- 
ber, it is only for a few months at the utmost—more proba- 
bly for a few weeks—that Task you to allow yourself to be 
supposed by her to have engaged yourself to me. I shall 
have left Holly Bank in two or three days. I promise you to 
give you no trouble while Iam here; I promise, too, to take 
on myself all the blame of this deception, as perhaps one 
might call it. When I write to tell Miss Gilmour that I am 
not to return again, I will write to you too, as if I were ofter- 
ing you your word back again. I may as well say that I 
know I oughtn’t to expect such a sacrifice from you, though, 
to please your aunt, you were willing to make it. Thus she 
will have no cause to be angry with you, and you will have 
no trouble and no difficuity. Do you understand ?” 

“ You have told Aunt Sarah that Iam engaged to you ?” 

“ Never mind what I’ve told her. T tell you that‘all you 
have to do is to say nothing —Stay. Before we get home” 
(they turning into the Holly Bank avenue), “let me explain 
more to you. Remember, the Crawfords and everybody al- 
ready believe that you are engaged to me. If yon will pro- 
mise to do as I ask you, I will take care that the Crawfords 
at anyrate shall know before another week is over that there 
is no engagement between us. The first thing I do when I 
leave Holly Bank will be to follow them, to see either Lady 
Augusta or Miss Crawford, and make them understand the 
Teal state of matters. Of course I can do so without letting 
them suppose for a moment that I come as an ambassador 
from you. I come on my own account, to correct a false 
statement which I understand has reached them, concerning 
you and me. The business with Everard Crawford can be 
arranged before I leave this; I can see him to-morrow. 
Answer me, Marian; we are almost at the door, and I see her 
watching for us. Will you be silent? Will you let me 
speak, and promise not to contradict me ?” 

“No, no; I will never agree to it!’ Marian exclaimed, 
Tousing herself from the amazement with which she had been 





\listening to him. “Let Aunt Sarah think I am engaged 
/to you again! Never! Besides, to deceive her so, ob, it 
| would be cruel!” 

| “Cruel, nonsense! And, remember, I don’t ask you to say 
a word to deceive her.” 

“ But it would be deceiving her all the same. I will never 
do it, Neil—never !” 

“ Marian, will you ruin me for the sake of your childish 
scruples !” he muttered, seizing her almost fiercely by the arm, 
and making her turn with him again down theuvenue. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, listen to me,” he added imploringly: “ this is 
no time to hesitate. If she begins to suspect me, it’s all over 
with me. Things have come to a crisis with me at last, and 
|I am desperate. My last hope is in you. Will you agree 
jtomy plan or not? If you agree, you know what I’ve pro- 

mised you. If you don’t”—he set his teeth, and there came 

almost a savage glare into his black yes, before which she 
quailed with terror—‘ then I’ve nothiag for it but to remaia 
here—ay, and to begin courting you in good earnest. 
Choose !” 

He had been holding her arm, and his grasp tightened on 
it, perhaps involuntarily. She wrenched herself away from 
him, and stood facing him; but the eftort had cost her all her 
|strength, and she was shaking from head to foot, and not 

alone with indignation at his violence. She had courage 
jand spirit enough; but a shrinking fear of him had seized 
| her now, as she met the fierce, desperate expression which 
| lowered in his eyes, and as the sudden roughness, amounting 
}almost to brutality, of his manner made ler aware that a 
violent temper might lurk under his usual moderation and 
gentleness. Another conviction also broke on her. His love 
tor her, if he still loved her, was not, after all, purely disin- 
terested. He was wise enough indeed to see that she would 
never marry him: but in order to serve his own ends, he 
would not hesitate to inflict on her the misery of enduring his 
society, from which, after what had passed, she must needs 
shrink with repugnance, so that by any means he might con- 
tinue to humor her aunt. 

She waited a moment, that she might steady her nerves 
and answer him calmly, though in reality her heart was sink- 
ing in dismay at his threat. “I can never agree to such a 
plan,” she said at last; “I can never pretend that I am en- 
gaged to you; and if you really do not mean to return to this 
country, I won't help to deceive Aunt Sarah into supposing 
that you are only going away for a year.” 

She turned, and walked back towards the house as she 
spoke ; and he was obliged to follow her. But just as they 
were coming in sight of it again, she stopped, pity for the 
desperate man ut her side overcoming her longing to get 
away from him. 

“O Neil!” she said, drawing back a step or two, that her 
aunt, who, she knew, was watching from a window, might 
not see them, “ why are you driven to such a scheme as this ? 
If you are in such want of money, why not tell Aunt Sarah 
everything? She may be angry, but she loves you too well 
to refuse to help you. Oh, do not try to deceive her: she 
will forgive you everything but that. Let me speak to her 
—let me take a!l the blame on myself of disappointing her 
in this plan of hers for our marriage. Let me tell her—if 
you don’t like to do it—uabout your difficulties. After all, 








she is rich enough to pay all your debts, surely. But let 
there be no miserable attempt to cheat her: she hasn’t de- 
served that from you !” 

“ You don’t know what you're talking about,” he inter- 
rupted with a scornful langh. “It’s too late for that sort of 
thing now, Marian. You can be of no "se to me but in one 
way now. [ask you again—will you hold your tongue, or 
will you go and tell her that 1 Aare only been trying to cheat 
her out of her money again ?” 

“ T shall not tell her that; but I shall not let her suppose 
for a moment that I have agreed to marry you.” 

“ And the Crawfords,” said he, after a moment’s passionate 
silence,“ have you thought of them? Remember, if you re- 
ject this plan of mine, you are throwing away your only 
chance of communicating with them. Do you expect me te 
help you there, when you refuse to do this trifling thing 
for me?” 

“Tt isn’t a trifling thing,” she replied, but her voice fal- 
tered. Was she indeed “throwing away” that one hope of 
explanation and reconciliation? She thought of Frank in 
India, and for a moment her resolution wavered. 

“ Don’t deceive yourself,” said Neil with more coolness 
than he had yet shown, as if his determination increased in 
proportion as hers diminished. “1 wish to be honest with 
you, at all events. If you refuse to engage yourself to me 
now—though only for a few weeks—recollect you leave me 
no choice but to remain here and do all I can, not only to get 
you to change your mind, and to prove to Aunt Sarah that 
I’m in earnest, but to confirm, instead of checking the report 
that we are to be married, It’s not a pleasant task you set 
me; but it’s no fault of mine that I’m driven, as you say, to 
take itup. I would have saved you the annoyance if I could. 
Decide for yourself: I've given you fair warning. I offer 
you a fair choice.” 

“ You are a cruel, dishonorable man!” said Marian, in a 
low, clear voice, though it was tremulous with agitation ; and 
she walked on. 

“ That means that your choice is to do without my help?” 

“Fon” 

“ Very well.’ They were again approaching the house, 
but both were now, in outward appearance, calm enough. 
No one, seeing the two thus slowly walking on together, 
could have guessed the rage of baffled calculation in the 
breast of the one, the anguish of blighted hope in that of 
the other. 

Just as they were entering the house, Neil stopped her. 
“ Remember: it’s understood, then, Marian, that my plans are 
changed. You have refused to become engaged to me, and 
I no longer intend to leave Holly Bank. This is what I have 
to tell your aunt!” 

“ T will tell her myself.” 

“ Ah, you think I won't! But you're seen She shall 
know the truth, as far as you are concerned. Do you want 
to tell her more? Do you want to betray to her what I only 
trusted to you in confidence—about my debts ?” 

“T will betray nothing,” said Marian contemptuously, as 
she saw his half-threatening, balf-cringing look. “I will 
only take care that she knows the truth—about me.” And 
impatient to escape from him, and be alone for a few min- 
utes to recover her composure, and think what she was to 
do, she passed him, and went up-stairs swiftly to her own 
room, disregarding a call from her aunt, who had come out of 
the parlor into the lobby to meet them. : 

“ Neil, what’s the matter?” said Miss Gilmour, as, instead 
of attending to her, he too turned away from her, and began 
slowly to ascend the stairs towards his room. 

He did not answer. . 

“Neil, speak to me this moment. I’ve been watching for 
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you. Why did you let Marian go up stairs? Come down 
here, both of you; I've something to show you.” 

“I can’t speak to you just now, Aunt Sarah,” he said 
gloomily, only half turning his head, and still proceeded up- 
stairs, but slowly. 

“Mercy on me! what's happened to you? What do you 
mean by behaving like this, both of you?” she exclaimed in 
an angry fidget. 
‘. = stopped, and looking down at her, said hesit 

‘ell, come up-stairs to my room. I ought to tell you, and 
I will.” And with a heavy sigh he went on, and stood wait- 
ing for her at his open door. 
_ She seemed uncertain what to do: then going hastily back 
into the parlor, remained there for a moment. He watched 
with some anxiety for her reappearance. He wanted to 
speak to her where they would be safe from interruption by 
Marian. As he stood at his door, he glanced into his room 
and saw ‘vith some surprise that the seemingly useless old 
bureau which stood in a corner Gf it had been opened—the 
sloping lid lay back, and some small drawers and pigeon- 
holes were exposed for the first time to bis view. 

“ Ha! does she keep her money there, I wonder ?” was his 
thought; and then he shrugged his shoulders at the absurdity 
of fancying that the shrewd, careful old woman would trust 
her money to such an insecure repository. 

Just at that moment he heard her step on the stairs, and 
went out to meet her. He was afraid of her going on to 
Marian’s room. “Come in here, Aunt Sarah,” he said, and 
us she entered, he shut the door. 

“ Well?” she said, breathless with the speed at which she 
had hobbled up-stairs, and sitting down, she placed on the 
table beside her some old-fashioned-looking jewel-cases. 
“ What's the matter, Neil?” 

“Can’t you guess what’s the matter?” he said bitterly. 
“ But—don’t be angry with her, aunt.” 

P : Angry with her! With Marian! What's she been 
oing ?” 

“ She has deceived me; that’s all.” 

“ What do you mean? Deceived you!” 

“T told you she was willing to marry me, Well, it seems I 
was all wrong. She’s not willing—she says she never was 
willing—and I’ve been a fool-and”—— He threw himself 
into a chair, and covered his face. 

“Neil, Neil!” said Miss Gilmour, getting up and coming 
to him. “ Hush! don’t go on like that !” 

He was sobbing, and she who had never seen him abso- 
lutely break down before, bent over him, laying her feeble 
old hand on his shoulder, and crooning over him old, long- 
forgotten epithets that she used to lavish on him in his child- 
hood. “Don’t do that, Neil, my bonnie laddie. Speak to 
me; tell me about it, dearie.” 

He stood up at last, as if he wished, and in truth he did 
wish, to prevent her observing his emotion too narrowly; 
and going as far away from her as he could, walked up and 
down the room, telling her, in broken, indistinct sentences, 
his story. 

She listened at first with agitation and sympathy, and ex- 
pressions of wrath against Marian, which he tried to check. 
But by degrees her own emotion cooled down, He saw with 
uneasiness that the softened indulgent mood was passing 
away, and he made a desperate attempt to profit by it before 
it vanished. ‘ 

“Aunt Sarah, ve told you everything,” he said, coming 
up to her again, perhaps with rather incautious suddenness, 
for as she looked at him she wondered to see in his eyes so 
litle sign of his past agitation. “ Tell me what I am to do. 
Is it any use, do you think, for me to stay here and try to get 
her to care for me yet? If you wish it, I'll stay.” : 

Miss Gilmour was silent for a minute, a very anxious min- 
ute to him. . 

“T thought you told me,” she said at last slowly, “ that if 
you didn’t go out to Australia with this man for a year, you 
would have to psy him some hundreds of pounds ?” 

“So I did.” 

“Then if you don’t go, I should have to pay the money, I 
suppose ?” 

“Somebody must pay it. But I don’t ask you to do that. 
Pu—I'll go away, and work my own way, sooner than put 
you to this cost. All the favor I will ask of you—all I shall 
ever expect you to do for me will be to—to— "—— 

“ Well?” : 

“To lend me—something to start with again,” he said sheep- 
ishly enough, for, after all, he was no practised villain and 
dissembler, and her cool, dry manner abashed him. Possibly, 
also, he was not quite insensible to the meanness with which 
he had tried to work on her sympathics, now that the suc- 
cess of his artifice began to look doubtful. 

“To lend you something. Ifow much %” . 

“ You said yon would let me have five thousand pounds. 

“ Five thousand pounds. Yes—when Marian was engaged 

ou.” 
aes have done my utmost, Aunt Sarah, to make her consent 
n engagement.” : 
Petes you have.” Miss Gilmour's voice was drier than 
ever. A disagreeable suspicion was making her repent the 
foolish, fond words she had been murmuring over him a little 
while ago. . 
ss Then you don’t blame me because T haven't succeeded ?” 

“Tm not saying I blame anybody. Butif you qo I 
going to give you five thousand pounds pape o 
whether she agrees to marry you or not—then I| say no 
doit. Thisis what I'll do—I’ll pay the money you owe to 

an.” 
"=. you!” said Neil eagerly. “ Task no more—at pre- 
sent. If you will let me have, say three hundred pounds at 
a) 
one TN pay him the money, whatever it is,’ she resumed, 
without attending to his interruption, “and you shall be ee 
to remain here. Give me his name and address, and Pilsen 
a note to Mr. Stronach to let him have the money at once. | 

“Mr. Stronach!” said Neil, unable to conceal his chagrin. 
Mr. Stronach was Miss Gilmour's lawyer, whom, however, 
she employed very rarely. That she should propose to = 
ploy him now, argued a certain amount of misgiving on z 
vart, Which Neil did _ like; but ve this very account he 

vas afraid of opposing the arrangement. — - 
we Let Mr. Fae y Namie the money, if you please, a 
said sullenly. “But you nced not trouble yourself —_ 
to him about it to-night; to-morrow, any day this week, wi 

o as well.” ae 
F “Miss Gilmour was thrown off her guard ; her suspicion we 
quicted by the ye J — of impatient temper which was 
too real to seem feigned. . . 

“JT don’t mind cides trouble for you, Neil, _—e 
myself to expense either—only, I like to see ges a 
tok up from the table, a8 She Sposa. But see Was 
been lying on it, and wen © : nee 
about o Sephoes ‘them in the drawer from which she had 
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taken them, cither an inclination to make peace with him, or 
her half-chilcish pride in the jewels which she treasured so 
fondly, made her, after some fumbling with the cases, which 
he watched with impatience, for he wanted to be left alone, 
call to him to come and look at them. 

“TI promised to show you my jewels some day, and I have 
not had time since we came home. Look here! Don’t you 
remember these emeralds now? I took them down-stairs to 
show them to you and Marian.” 

“ Yes, they’re very pretty,” said Neil carelessly, for he was 
still too vexed and mortified to refrain from showing his ill 
humour. ; 

“Pretty! Is that all you think of them? Let me tell you 
these emeralds are worth, as [I’ve been told, hundreds and 
hundreds of pounds—not to speak of the diamonds in the 
setting. Well, maybe Marian will think more of them.” She 
snapped the cases together angrily, and thrust them into the 
drawer, Neil’s indifference reminded her of Mrs. Everard 
Crawford's uncomplimentary criticisms on the family heir- 
looms; and, in her annoyance at the reminiscence, and her 
present displeasure, her hands shook so, as she tried to raise 
the heavy mahogany flap of the burean, that he had to assist 
her with it, She seemed, however, to be rather irritated than 
mollified by his intervention, and almost before he had time 
to shut the lid down, she had impatiently tuvned the key in 
the lock. Then putting the bunch of keys in her pocket, 
and still frowning, she left the room without saying another 
word to him. 

“And now,” said he to himself when he was alone, “ the 
next question is, how am I to manage that old fox of a 
lawyer ?” - 

CHAPTER XVIIL. 

The following two or three days gave Marian a sufficient 
foretaste of the life to which she was now condemned. With 
her aunt she was in the deepest disgrace; for however dis- 
satisfied Miss Gilmour might be with Neil, she did not hesi- 
tate to make the more gentie-tempered of the two culprits 
the principal victim of her displeasure. With Neil, indeed, 
she showed rather an inclination to make friends, and though 
jealously watchful of him in some respects, searcely willing 
to let him stir out of the house, even to walk into Whiteford, 
and keeping him almost entirely destitute even of the pocket- 
money she used to take pleasure in giving him, she was yet 
whimsically anxious to make his imprisonment at Holly 
Bank, as it might be called, as comfortable to him as possible. 
The weether was Litter cold, the snowstorm having ended in 
a severe frost, and at Holly Bink a cold winter was a thing 
to be dreaded. Marinn had never yet become hardened to 
her winter miseries, though she knew it was no use to com- 
plain of them, This year, either because the season was un- 
usually hard, or because she has less spirit to bear the actual 
physicai suflering inflicted on her by her aunt’s penurions- 
ness, and contempt for what she called new-fashioned habits, 
she seemed to feel it more keenly than ever. She was 
ashamed of her want of courage, angry with herself for car- 
ing about such trifles when her beart was so full of more 
enduring sorrows. Bat the deadly frost seemed to benumb 
strength and spirit too; and indignant though she was at ber 
weakness, she would sit in her fireless bedroom, where the 
window-panes were mere opaque sheets of frosted glass, and 
the water stood in icy lumps in the jug, and ery like a child 
over the chilblains which disfigured her fingers, and the bitter 
cold which kept her awake at night. 

But the worst of it all to her was, that this stress of wea- 
ther drove her, in spite of hersel?, into a sort of defensive 
alliance with Neil. Ie, too, suffered from the cold, but for 
him there was no lack of provision against it. A good fire 
was kept up for him in the paricr, and even in his own room, 
as if he bad still been an invalid, and he had the undisputed 
privilege of ordering more coals. Miss Gilmour herself rather 
disliked the temperature st which her sitting-room was kept, 
but rather than interfere with his comfort, she would re- 
main out of it. Thus, when Marian would creep down, be- 
numbed and miserable, from ber own dreary room, to which 
she had retreated to keep out of his way, she would find him 
in solitary possession of the only habitable corner of the 
house, and be forced to share it with him, if sae did not de- 
sign to aggravate her troubles by a serious illness, As for air 
and exercise, she could only obtain them under the constant 
terror of finding him haunting her steps; for he plainly 
showed his intention of keeping his word to her, and sbe felt 
she had no better defence against that odious love-emaking 
than her own resolution not to listen for a moment to his 
arguments and his promises. Yet these arguments and pro- 
mises were sometimes too subtly urged for her to be entirely 
deaf to them, She remained firm. At last she trieG to silence 
him by threatening to reveal to her aunt the base scheme he 
had formed for cheating her out of the promised sum of 
money. He laughed at her threat; and she too felt, as she 
saw him steadily, if gradually recovering the influence with 
Miss Gilmour which seemed late'y to have been shaken, that 
he could aflord to disregerd ber fecble menace, even if she 
had chosen to put it into effect. 

“It's no use your holding out as you're doing, Marian,” he 
said with a balf-pitying, balf-triumphant air that made her 
blood boil, even while his confident toue dismayed her. “I'm 
not in such a hurry to get »way from this xs I was a little 
while ago, I've arranged things, and now I can contrive to 
remain here easily enough for some months longer at any- 
rate. Aunt Sarah and I are becoming the best of friends 
again. She's obstinate on one point still, however: che in- 
sists on our engagement. She knows Lam doing all [can to 
bring it about, but she’s lesing patience with you. Take my 
advice; accept me without more fuss. Pshaw! All the 
world says you've accepted me already. You're afraid of the 
shadow,” he added significantly; “but you forget that the 
substance, the ren] engayement, is believed in all the time.” 

Marian grew pale. “ Yes, I’ve been forgetting that too 
much,” she said quietly. “Thank you for reminding me.” 
She left him before he could reply. 

“ How are you getting on, Neil ?” said Miss Gilmour, half 


crossly as usual, when she was next alone with him. And he/4d 


said exnltingly : “1’m getting on very well, Aunt Sarah ; she 
{a coming round.” 
Io be continued. 
ee 
ONCE A COWARD. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
BY THEO. GIFT. 


Tt was one evening after we liad come in from shooting 
that she soid it. Tremember that. I remember also how 
cheetily the library window at the old Hall gleamed out to 
welcome us, making a ruddy stain on the wet gravel. Didn't 
it look cosy too, after a long tiring day spent in tramping 
through beavy turnip-fields and stiff wet stubble! And yet 
there was a cosier thing than that before us soon. 


My cousin Helen’s face! : 

It beamed out on us, a lovely picture framed in the dark, 
heavily carved doorway, a bright glowing face set against a 
bright glowing background like the portrait of some medieval 
saint; a glorious face always, but when, as now, bringing the 
full light of its moist blue eyes, and flushed sweet smiles, to 
bear on its fellow-creatures, utterly irresistible. 

One of our party, Ducie of Enderbean, did not attempt to 
resist it. So completely indeed had that gentleman fallen 
under my cousin’s yoke that I daily expected to bear that, 
out of sheer gratitude for his worship, the young lady had 
promised to return him that “ love, honor, and obedience 
which we find mentioned in the Common Prayer Book ; nor 
would the tidings have displeased me. I don’t know how it 
would have been if I had wisbed to marry Helen myself; but 
when a fellow has got a dear little girl of bis own waiting 
for him he can afford to be magnanimous about his cousins. 

De plus, Ducie wes one of my dearest friends: one of those 
men who manage to carry away every heart, male and female ; 
a sort of Saxon Apollo. , 

He turned into the library at once, saying something to 
Helen as he passed her, which made the flush deepen pinkily 
in her fair cheeks; and Tom Jackson and I followed. Cis 
Deverenx slipped vup-stairs to dress. He was too great a 
dandy to present himself to the fair sex under the disadvan- 
tages of rumpled locks and muddy leggings. 

Looking at Ducie I fancied the said disadvantages made 
him rather more handsome than usual. I wonder if he knew 
it. The girls did, for they accepted most amiably his apologies 
for cur intrusion in such guise (Tom Jackson said “ 4s such 
guys!”), and declared that we might have a full half-hour to 
toast in front of the fire before going up to dress for dinner. 

I fancy it was Devereux’s absence which turned the con 
versation on him. Jackson never could bear him, and said 
so: adding, like the broad, outspoken Yorkshireman he was, 
that the fellow had no more courage than a rabbit; “ actually 
winced every time a gun went off near hin.” 

One of the girls rather objected to this; but Mary Jackson 
took her brother’s part, and gave us an amusing instance of 
Devereux’s want of courage in some mountain adventure they 
had enjoyed together. She made us all laugh by the way she 
told it; and it was then Helen exclaimed, with a scornful 
curl of her pretty lip— 

“Tam sorry you told us. I never liked Captain Devereux, 
but I detest a coward.” 

Girls, when of impetuous dispositions, sometimes use much 
stronger expressions than they have any idea of. The bitter 
word coward, flung like a shot into the middle of our little 
group by a girl, produced a momentary silence ; and I began 
to feel annoyed with my fair cousin for forgetting that 
Devereux was our guest, and to meditate giving her a private 
lecture, 

To my unutterable surprise, Ducie saved me the trouble by 
taking the reins into his own hands, and bringing up the spi- 
rited oflender with a jerk. He had been leaning against the 
mantelpiece, gazing down at her with a sort of dreamy 
admiration in his dark eyes ; but now he straightened himself 
as suddenly as if the shot had struck him, and spoke in a dry, 
hard tone, which must have been quite new to his beautiful 
young hostess. 

* Do you think that is a fair term te apply to the gentleman 
in question, M.ss Curtis ?” 

Helen stared. She was not used to rebukes from her lovers, 
and instantly resented this one by as dry and hard an answer. 

“After what Miss Jackson has just told us? Yes, Mr. 
Ducie, I do.” 

“Then [think you are very wrong, if you will a'low me to 
say so,” 

x You de not wait to be allowed—” Helen began haughtily ; 
then flushed up and softened, like a regular woman, into a 
personal appeal. “But I could hardly make allowance even 
for you, Mr. Ducie, whom we know to be a brave man, if you 
did not hate cowardice at least as much as I do.” 

“TI do—hale cowardice,” he answered, with an unwonted 
emphasis which struck us all. “So much so, that Ido not 
like even to hear the word applied to a man who probably 
does not deserve it.” 

“ But if be does ?” 

“ You have no proof that Captain Devereux does.” 

“ Not Mary's story ? Oh, Mr. Ducie !” (getting angry again, 
and her blue eyes flashing impatiently), “ you cannot bring 
me to look at bad things with simple indiflerence. The word 
may be ugly, the thing is much uglier; and not even your 
eloquence” (very scoinfully)“ could make me regard a coward 
with any feelings but pity and contempt.” 

Did you ever see a picture (it was in the Academy some 
years ago) of Mary of Scotland turning on the rebel lords 
who have come to extort her signature to the deed of abdica- 
tion? Do you remember the look of uvutterable scorn with 
which she bares her white arm, bruised black with the grip 
of Ruthven’s mailed fingers? Helen Curtis looked like the 
outraged queen just then, as she sat erect in her low chair, 
her evebrows raised, her ripe lips curved in a beautiful scorn. 
Ducie, white as death, looked at her cteadily, his hands 
clenched behind his back, but made no reply. I thought of 
the Taming of the Shrew, and wondered whether Ducie was 
deciding with Hortensio, “ Kindness in women, not their 
beauteous looks, shall win my love.” Mary Jackson, whose 
giddy tongue had provoked the quarrel, rose uncomfortably, 
saying it must be time to dress, and fluttered away, Tom 
Jackson and bis pretty wife following. 

Then, to my great joy, Helen, seeing herself left alone, rose 
to depart hkewise, and was turping the door when Ducie 
stopped her. 

“One word,” he said, speaking with a sort of forced 





calmness. “ Putting this nonsensical story of Miss Jac\son’s 
on one side, would vou call a man a coward because bis 
courage had failed him signally in one solitary instance ?” 

I bit my lip. I saw Helen was on her mettle, and indeed 
her answer proved me right. 

“ Decidedly I should. I judge a man’s heart by what he 
oes, not by what he says; und the more sudden the call, the 
more surely he acts according to his natural instincts. One 
greater than you or I said of his disciples, ‘ By their fruit. ye 
shall know them,’ and I—when I seea man doa cowardly 
act—I know he must bea cowari at heart. You are making | 

ourself special pleader in a very bad cause, Mr. Ducie. | 

ray let us drop the subject. You forget” (drawing up her | 
head like an offended queen)“ that my father died before 
Lucknow, and therefore it is not likely that his daughter | 
should have any sympathy for a coward ’ 

“Tam sorry for it,” he ssid gravely. “I should have! 
thought the fact carried iis cv. poisha heavily enough 
without——Miss Curtis, it wants ten minu es yet to the 


while I tell you a story ¢” 








“ Certainly,” she said, and sat down again with a little air 


-—— --—__-_~+ 


I made a movement to go, cbserving that I always knew 
Ducie was an uncommonly brave fellow, but now I bad a 
higher opinion than ever of his courage, since I saw him 
venture to brave so very fiery a young lady as my cousin. 

She smiled and blushed a little at this, drooping her face 
like a lovely pink lily. Ife only made a gesture to stuy me, 
and said— 

“T would rather you remained, Fred. You compliment 
me by calling me a brave fellow. Miss Curtis paid mea 
similar compliment just now. I—but I will tell you my 
story, and then you shall tell me what you would call the 
hero, and whether you could have any kiud feelings for such 
a person.” 

He spoke to me, but his eyes were on Helen; and I saw 
her whiten and flinch as if some one had threatened her with 
a blow, 

Like a fool I never guessed the reason why. 

“Two years ago,” Ducie said,“ a friend of mine and his 
servint were travelling in South America. The former went 
abroad for his health—not that he was ill when the anecdote 
I am going to tell you took place. You will please not make 
that excuse for him—he was perfectly well; and he took his 
servant with hia because the lad was so attached to him, 
such a faithful, true-hearted fellow that he could not make 
up his mind to leave him behind. It was scorching hot 
weather, such heat as you mey expect in a country which 
lies on the southern border of Brazil; and my friend used to 
go every morning to bathe at the Playa Ramirez, a large un- 
sheltered bay about a mile and a half fromthe town, A 
beautiful stretch of sand it was, the hest bathing-place in the 
neighborhood ; and yet a very dangerous one; for if you 
went outside a certain number of yards you were liable tg 
get entangled in one of two or three conflictivg currents, 
which in a dead calm you could see curling about wiihin each 
other like harmless sea-serpents ; but which, if they caught 
you in ther strong embrace, would assuredly carry you out 
into the Atlantic, unless you happened to be a strong and 
clever swimmer. 

“ Well, one morning my friend and John Barton, bis ser- 
vant, went te bathe as usual about seven o’clock—a late hour 
in those climates, Miss Curtis, where mest people start at five, 
and where the sun is almost strong enough to roxst the 
brains in your head by eight. Asa natural consequence they 
found themselves alone at the playa, having met most of the 
Montevideans returning. All the better. Englishmen are 
not fond of publicity, as you're aware. 

“My friend went in first, lewving Barton to wateh his 
clothes, lest any of the small fry from the negro hamlet of 
washerwomen above the Lay should come down and appro- 
priate the articles; and when he had sufficiently retresbed 
himself and emerged on to the sands again, Barton went in 
for a similar enjcyment. 

“Tt could not possibly have been five minutes later. He 
had barely got into his clothes when he heard a piercing 
shrick from the water, and turning, saw that Barton had dis. 
appeared. The next moment, however, the lud’s head rose 
to the surface about a dozen yards from the shore, and he 
cried out,‘ Master, help!) The cramp! Help!’ before going 
down like a stone. 

“Of course you think the master dashed in and dragged 
him out. It was not much to do for this faithful fellow who 
had served him so well, and left his home and friends rather 
than leave him. He did no such thing. 

“ He hesitated, and his timbs turned to ice, and every drop 
of blood in his body to water. Like a wave there rushed 
over him the thought that he could not swim a stroke, that 
le was encumbered with his clothes, that Barton was 9 
stronger man than himself, that once in the current with q 
drowning man’s clutch at his neck, they must both inevitably 
be swept out to sea and perish. It was only a moment; thea 
the lad’s head rose again. For one second his eyes canght 
his master’s face i118 look of wild, despairing appeal; and, 
maddened by the situation, my friend rushed—not into the 
water, but up the bank, shrieking for help to the men who 
drive the sand-carts along the brow of the bay. 

“Before he had gone two yards—betore they evea heard 
him, Barton sank for the third time and—all wus over. 

“ Sheer physical fear, a spasm of unconquerable cowardice 
which be had never felt betore in his whole life, and which, 
finding him utterly unprepared for it, completely overmas- 
tered the man’s entire nature, had in that one miserable 
minute cest the life of his faithful servant, and darkened bis 
own forever. 

“ There’s not much more to tell you. It was just the tura 
of the tide. Within twenty minutes of the afhur, the waves 
fluny poor Barton’s dead body within rexch of the man who 
might have tried to save bis life, and did not. The* peons’ 
helped him to carry it up the bank and Jay it on the sand- 
cart, to bring st inte town. 1 believe it was’ buried decently 
next day, They told me so; but before tuen I was ill, raving 
with a sunstroke which - —” 

“You!” The word leapt from my lips in a ery of horror, 
“Ducie! you don’t mean that you have told us of—that you 
were that——” 

He turned and looked me in the face. 

“ Yes, Fred, I was that man ; I, whose ‘pluck’ people are 
so fond of praising.” 

There was a dead silence. 


CHAPTER II. 


Iwish that I could tell you my feelings during the two 
minutes that followed. Ido not believe any aulience ever 
found themselves in so miserable a position. Even now when 
I think of it I feel the old hot, sick sensation, and see the 
whole picture rising before me—the old-fashioned panelled 
rovm, with the wet wind rattling at the huge diamond-paned 
window, and a pale watery moon glimmering between drift- 
ing masses of cloud over the ancient elm-trees in the park; 
the red glowing fire in its carved oaken frame; the tall, 
graceful figure of the man standing before it in his dark 
velvet shooting-jacket, and muddy Jeathern gaiters, and with 
the pale snadow of irretrievable remorse on his handsome 





| to speak, longing to say something myself, and 


dressing-bell. May I tax your patience for half that time | m 


of offended surprise. | 


face; and the tall, beautiful girl sitting with bent golden head 
and clasped white hands betore him, with the scarlet firelight 
kissing her fair round arms, and lurking in the simmery 
folds of her white dress. 

Can any of you tell me the length of time comprised in one 
minute? Sixty seconds? No, rather six hundred. It 
seemed double that time to me that I stood longing for Helen 

: +t unable to 
find a single word between horror at the story and pity for 
the man who toid it. It was Ducie himself wie broke that 
terrible silence at lust. 





His voice bad been harsh and deter 
ined before: now it sounded sad, weary, almost appealing. 
“Thatisall. I never told any one before. I don't think 
I could act in the same way again; but God knows; only 
you sec T cannot hear other men condemned while [ remew 
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= me | 
sa gal He broke off with a sort of gasp, and added hur-} We all know the end of that good vessel ; how she encoun- | minute the lamp was a ruin. “It is a mercy of Providence 
riedly, “I wish to Heiven I had never needed to tell you; tered bard weather off the Azores; how she sprang a leak | sir, that I have happened to call.” 
7 ae _— what you think of me now.” ; Which no pumping day and uight could bring under; bow | 

¢ looked at Helen; ‘ ; 
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answered quickly— 


“T wish you had not, Ducie. There was no occasion ; 


but she never raised her eyes; and I) the boats were hoisted out with just enough seamen to work | 


| the oars, the passeagers lowered into them one by one, women 


Stop!” I called. “ Replace everything as it was, instantly.” 
The number of cases of premature blindness,” he calmly 
| proceeded, “ that I have had the gratification of preventing, 


. : - 7 aoe , but }and children first, nen afterwards, in perfect discipline and | makes my labor a most pleasant one.” 
am very sorry lor you—trom my sou am, old fellow, 


I would have given him my band; t 


ai given hi ; but though he said,| the poop deck, gave the last command to pull away out of | burner; [ won't have it. Take it off.” 
Thank you, Fred,” as if he meant it, his eyes never left 


Helen’s face. She bad never moved or looked up once since 
he began. I feel sure now that she knew from the com- 
mencement that he was speaking of himself; but it was only 
when he said,“ Z was the man,” that her face, which bad 
been white to the lips, flushed scarlet as chough the tbreat- 
ened blow had fallen; and such a look came over it—a look 


of pain unutterable, of bitter shame, of unconquerable dis- 


gust; a look which but to -ee once in the face of the woman 
we love mizht well make the voice break and the heart sink 
as Ducie’s did then. 

It was still there when he ceased to speak, and she rose up, 
calm and cold as if nothing had been said which could call 
for comment from her, and simply observing that it must be 
time to prepare for dinner, left the room without a glance 
towards cituer of us, 

T strode after her, meaning to call her back and ask her to 
say akind word to Dacie; but she put out her hands with 
an imploring gesture, and turaing her face away, ran up- 
stairs. 

When I returned slowly and awkwardly to the library, 
Ducie also had left it by the other door, I was not sorry. ~ 

We all met at dinner as if nothing was amiss. Mary Jack- 
son and I were, I think, rather more lively than usual, and 
even Tom made himself so pleasant to Cis Devereux, that my 
dear old father said it did him good to hear such a clatter of 
voices. Ducie was very silent, it is true, and Helen's face 
was colorless as a Guernsey daisy ; but she spoke and even 
smiled whenever appealed to; and none but myself remarked, 
that when Dacie held the door open for the ladies, after din- 
ner, she drew the silken folds of her dress together, and 

assed him without a glance, as something too foul for notice. 

is face was whiter than bers when he sat down again. 

Next day we parted. I was busy all the morbing over 
farming accounts, and did not know Ducie was going till the 
dogextt was at the door, and he came in to bid me good-bye. 
Then I saw he was much agitated, and I urged him to sly, 
using Helen’s name. His lips quivered, but he only said— 

“1 have already seen your cousin. Gvod-bye, Fred, and 
thank you for all your kindness.” 

Five minutes lier ie was gone. I said nothing, but I went 
to look for Miss Helen; and found her moping iu the library, 
with a face like a ghost, and red rims to ber eyes. 

She mumbled something about a headache. 1 waived the 
remark loftily, and taxed her with having refused wy friend, 
She reddened like & rose, and said haughtily that ’sbe had 
— no such thing. He had not had the presumption to ask 

er. 

“ Presumption !" quoth I, “and to ask a little vixen! Ah! 
well, you lave sent him away; and what’s more, you will 
never see him again.” 

At this she paled and panted a little; then flushed up 
again, and answered— ; 

“Onl yes, we shall, and quite as soon as we want him, I 
dare say. Oh! how can you care for him ?—the cruel, das- 
tardly—Oh !|——’ 

This made me angry, for I don’t like hitting a man when 
he’s down; and the vision of poor Ducie’s handsome face, 
with the hasgard, beaten look on it, as he shook his head to 
all my hospitable hopes of soon secing him again, rather 
haunied me. So I set myself to bully Helen by way of re- 
taliation, told her she was a proud, self-righteous girl, who 
didn’t deserve to be loved atall; that she had probably sent 
a fine young fellow to the bad; that she had no right to 
judge anybody; that if Dacie had acted a coward’s part two 
years ago, he bad taken a bero’s last night; that I doubted 
very much whether she would have bad the courage to 
stand up and blacken herself for ever in the eyes of any one 
she loved; that 1 cou dn’t; and that it was a braver and a 
novler deed than saving ten men’s lives. 

Would you believe it? in the middle of my abuse she sud- 
denly bursts into tears, and instead of quarrelling with me, 
throws herself into my arms and sobs oul— 

“Ob, Fred! so it was. Oli! [ never thought of that; and 
L told him—I told him——On, dear ! ob, dear !” 

“ What did you tell him 2” 

“Ttold him [ never wished to see him again, because he 
could never do anything brave enough to blot out the memory 
of that dreadful, dreadful day.” 

“And what did he say ?” 

; - He said,* You never shall.” Oh, Fred, Fred! what shall 
oY 

“Do? Write and fell him you are very sorry, and ask him 
to come back ayain"—a piece of sensible advice at which 
Miss Helen springs up, dashes away her tears, says indig- 
nantly, * Thank you, Fred, I Lave not quite lost my sellt- 
respect set, even it your frieud has lost his,” and marches olf 
to her own room. 

I went back to my accounts, and finished them. 

Days aud weeks slipped by. Our house was hardly empty 
before [ was oft myself on a visit to the home of my beloved. 
Then the hunting season began; the Hall was again fil’ed 
With gnests, and in the constant round of sport, merriment, 
and excit:ment, I must confess that the little incident con- 
cerning Ducie’s departure escaped my mind, Neither did I 
notice the change in Helen's looks, and how rapidly she was 
losing color, flesh, and spirits, till sae looked like the shadow 
of ber former self. You see she never lost her prettiness ; 
and then acertain little maid was spending her Curistmas 
With us, and that in itself was reason for not being parti- 
cularly observant of other women’s appearauce. 

Was it the day before Christmas Eve that the governor 
toll me Lad de Laine had proposed to Helen and been 
refused? 1 think so—I’m not sure. Anyway, it was that 
day that I first noticed the girl's white face, and spoke to her 
of Ducie. Her sweet eyes flashed up instantly, aad she an- 
sSwered-- 

“ Would you like to have him here this Christmas ?” 

“My dear, you told him never to come again.” 

a I was wrong, for it is not my house” (bypocriti- 
cally !). 

“you are mistress in it, and I'll have no friends here whom 
the mistress cannot welcome.” 

She blushed up high, put her hand on my arm, and said 
enthusiastically — 

“ All your friends are welcome to me, Fred. 
and ask him at once.” 

I did so. Shall [ ever forget her face when the answer 
came? Mr. Ducie had sailed for the Cape three days before, 
ia the royal mail steamship Tumar. 


Please write 





order; and how, when all were full, the captain, standing on 


|the vortex of the sinking ship; and the men in the boats, 
obeying, saw the gallant vessel, with captain, crew, and officers 

| standing*hand in hand, brave and resolute to the last, settle 
heavily down into a deep trough of the waves, and disap- 

| pear for ever from mortal ken. 

;. Ah, me! all English hearts were thrilling with the story 
in those days. It makes mine ache now to recall it. 

The boats reached the Azores in safety two days later with- 
out having lost a soul; but it was not for months, not till 
every inquiry had beea made, not till [ had gone down to 
Southampton myself, and interrogated the rescued passengers 
one by one, that we heard how, when the boats were all but 
full, and there was only one passenger to descend, one of the 
crew cried out in despair,“ Ob, my little wife and child !” 
and the passenger, a tall, dark-eyed young man, turned to Lim 
and said, “* Take my place. There is no one belonging to me 
at home,” and had stood by tie captain’s side at the last 
moment, and waved his hat to his friends in the boats in a 
cheery good-bye. 

found out that sailor, and he gave me a scrap of paper, 
| which he said the gentleman had torn from his pocket-book 
and given him as he went over the side. It was to Helen, 
and contained these words— 

“God bless you. I have earned my right to meet you 
again—in heaven at least. H. P. Ducre.” 

Two years later Helen left us to keep that meeting; and 
when she was dead T saw the first smile on her pale lips 
which had ever shone there since she sent ber lover away, to 
prove that a man may die a hero’s death though in life he has 
been once a coward.—Cassell’s. 


—————-> ——. 


LIGHT. 


While I hid mine eyes, I feared ; 
The heavens in wrath seemed bowed ; 

I look, and the sun witb a smile breaks forth, 
And a rainbow spans the cloud. 


I thonght the winter was here, 
That the earth was cold and bare ; 

But I feel the coming of birds and flowers, 
And the spripg-time in the air. 


I said that all the lips 
I ever bad kissed were dumb ; 

That my dearest ones were dead and gone, 
And never a friend would come, 


But [hear a voice as sweet 
As the fall of summer showers ; 

And the grave that yawned xt my very feet 
Is filled to the tup with tlowers ! 


As if 'twere the midnight hour, 
Isat with gloom opprest ; 

When a light was breaking out of the east, 
And shining unto the west. 


I heard the argels call 
Across from the beautiful shore ; 
And I saw a look in my darling’s eyes, 
‘That never was there before, 


Transfigured, lost to me, 
She had slipped from my embrace ; 
Now lo! I hold her fast once more, 
With the light of God on her face! 
——$—_- 


THE CURIOSITIES OF MY OFFICE. 


There is something very inexplicable about “ offices.” You 
never can more than balt-persuade people that they are really 
places of business. A mill, a factory, or a warehouse is 
thought a spot where time is of value, and into which per- 
sons ought not to intrude. An office is never so regarded. 
The popular notion seems to be, that the announcement of 
any special business being done there is a mere form, and 
that offices are really places for the distribution of alms 
privately, and for the purchase of articles the offer of which 
anywhere else would be laughable. Everybody walks in 
and out, accordingly. To any one who bad no work to do, 
and who, conscquently, could lay himself wholly out for 
“interruptions,” with a view to enjoying them, the thing 
would be delightfully preposterous, All he would need do is 
to put a wire-blind in the window, affix a name-plate to the 
side of the door, and then sit within waiting for those who 
willcome People odder than any he bas ever seen upon the 
stage or read of in novels, will quickly put their heads in at 
the doorway. He need be under no fear of their not arriving. 
If itis an entirely new place, it makes no difference: it does 
not matter whether it is at the far end of a dark passage, or 
how high up-stairs it may be. If be will only open it as an 
“office,” that is enongh. It will be found out as easily as 
sparrows find crumbs of bread. Seedily dressed men, with 
portfolios under their arms, of with small paper parcels in 
their hands, will, in five minutes’ time, be groping their way 
along that passage, or gliding up that staircase. 

I w'll give one or two of my own experiences. 
is a very recent one. 

“ Sir,’ said a tall thin man, clad in a worn, very shining 
garb, suddenly appearing in the room, “ I have ventured to 
iay before you one of the most astonishing inventions of 
modern times.” They all begin in some such impressive way 
as that. “ A gas-burner, sir.” I was busy arranging some 
papers in a stand-up desk in a corner, and having both hands 
full, with a pen held crossways in my mouth, 1 was for the 
moment quite at his mercy. “ Perbaps, sir, you are not 
aware that in the case of every kind of burner but this [now 
show you, gas gives off a most noxious effluvium, having a 
peculiarly ruinous eflect upon the eyesight.” By this time ! 
had emptied my hands and mouth, and was advancing upon 
him. Fixing his eyes upon mine, he started back in distress- 
ful horror. “ Heaven help us, sir,’ he exclaimed, “how you 
have suffered already! Your sight, sir, would not lust sis 
menths longer. ‘Tis musi not be.” 

Before I could say a word or lift a finger to stop him, he 
rapidly glided past me to the table on which the lamp stood. 
With a nimbleness which rooted me to the spot in apprelen- 


The first 











siou, he whipped off the shade, then the old burner. In one 


|. ‘Thinking he might be deaf, I bawied; “T don’t want your 
rne it For he was lighuly 
twirling the new one in its place. 

“There, sir, you will feel thankful to me as leng as you 
live! The only thing that troubles me in tue matter is, I 
know Lam ruining the spectacie-makers.” . 

“* Do you hear?” Lasked. “TL shall not pay you for it.” 

He struck a very effective attitude. “ Payment! Of what 
}consequence is that? I could not remove that inestimable 
| burner for any smount of money, when the alternative is the 








ruin of your valuable eyesight. No,sir; yur eyes are worth 
many burners. I make you a present of it willingly. Lam 
}a poor man, under heavy travelling expenses, and Lt have a 
|family in want.” He sighed. “ But duty shall be done. The 
| price is threepence-hall-penny, or three shillings a dozen. I 
know you will regret ‘lis momentary harsiness in the long 
years to come, when you are enjoying the benefts of that 
burner, But that is not my affair; though [ am sorry to 
think of it. Good-morning, sir. If xt any time, no matter 
after how long an interval, by some inconceivable accident 
anything should become out of order in it, you will find the 
name of the manufacturers stamped on the side. Be good 
enough to drop aline to their well-known house at Glasgow? 
and a man will instantly be sent to attend to it.” 

I was beaten, ‘This offer to send a man from Scotland into 
the heart of England, atter the lapse of three years, to put a 
gratuitously bestowed tireepence-halfpenny gas-burner to 
rights was too much for me. 1 ‘ad tv make a purchase. 

Your experience of visitors in an oflice, however, is not 
always of so light a character as this. la my younger days, 
I had one of quite a dillerent sort. 

It was past the dusk of a gloomy winter’s day. The inner 
door somewhat abruptly opened ; | thought it had been blown 
open by the wind. But ia a moment t was undeceived. A 
ghostly looking elderly man appeared in the aperture. What 
1 bad thought was the noise of a gust of wind, was a heavy 
groan that bad burst from his laboring bosom. It was 
repeated, as be stood there. 

* Don’t disturb yourself, sir,” be faltered: “ this isa liberty, 
I know, but necessity has no choice. 1 have found this 
world too hard a place; lL can bear it no longer. In a pertect 
stranger, such as Ll am, this may seem presumpiuous, but 
every one has a privilege in bis last nioments. 1 regret to 
disturb one who evidently has a fecling heart.” He staggered 
a pace aside, laying bold of the mantelpiece to sieady bii- 
self. “Five shillings would Lave postponed it indefinitely, 
but I find that even so small a sum is hopeless. L have 
ventured to come here, sir, 0 die,” looking trom one to 
another of two chairs, to see Which would best suit bis pur- 
pose. He selected the one to the lett hand, sinking slowly 
into it, becoming paler every second, 

I was horrified. No doubt the man bad taken poison, A 
view of the Coroner's inquest started before me; the body 
would most likely bave to remain there upon my premises 
till the inquiry was held. lt was awtul. “ Rally yoursell,” 
I said; “a doctor still be sent for.” 

His voice grew fainter, * At No, 13 Registered Lodging- 
house, you will find four small children; 1 commend them to 
you. ‘They bave no mother; | wish they were more grown 
up, for your sake.” lo a still weaker tone he murmured: 
“ Five suillings would have saved all this.” 

My bair stood on end. Four smail children added to the 
coroper’s inquest overwhelmed me. “ Don't die,” [I franti- 
cally urged; “1 will see what can be dove tor you.” 

“I knew you were a man of a feeling heart,” he sofuly 
muttered; “but it is too late. IT ouly hope that my sudden 
departure here, under mysterious Circuimstances, may not 
bring you into suspicion. ‘be world judges barshly.” 

A cold sweat bedewed me. Lo addiuon to a coroner's 
inquest and four orphan children, a Charge of murder was 
possible! “Here is the five shillings,” 1 gasped, tbrusting 
two half-crowns into his hand. He revived a litte, Open- 
ing the corner of one eye, he said: “Could you make it 
seven-and-sixpence, and earn my lifelong gratitude ?” 

About nine months afterwards, no doubt led astray by the 
fact of my humble premises being approachable by passages 
leading out of two diflerent sucets, the same Visitor Came 
there to die again. 1 heard bis preliminary statement, en [ 
said: “ By all means. | have a triend a doctor, who wishes 
for a subject on which to try a new surgical experiment. It 
is very fortanate. Pray, proceed, and don't linger.” He did 
not. Hastily replacing bis hat, he reached the door in two 
of the most vigorous strides L ever witnessed; but in the 
doorway be paused. “ Lt is the iast favor L shall ever ask of 
you,” he treniblingly said, with solemn earnestness gleaming 
in his eyes; “but will you Kinuly tell me whether J have 
operated on you before?” 1 assured Lim that be had. He 
Urightened instantly, as he replied: “ You have relieved my 
heart, sir. ‘The thing bas never yet tailed, but LT tavughet it 
had at ast. In that case 1 should have been a ruined wan.” 
He respectfully bowed, and vanished trom the doorway. 

These are but sampies of the curiosities ot my office. 
Things are continually bappening there which make me look 
on it jor the time as a region of sheer fable. People whem 
you have never seen betore, and who perhaps say tbat their 
home is in Wales, will step in and lightly ask tor loaus, to be 
returned with large interest in two days. You may ve asked 
‘ora “recommendation” to the Lospital by a manu who tells 
you as be stands there belore you that he thinks he has got 
the small-pox. By the time you lave done tumigating alter 
bis departure, and just at what ought lo bes the busiest bour 
of the day, a broben-down comedian will perhaps present 
bimself, stating that be bas been recommended tu you as" a 
man of taste, who would wish to hear hin declain in private 
the soliloquies of * Richard Lil?” Belore you can get a word 
out, his arm is in the air, and be is half-way through Now 
iz the winter of our discontent.” Perscns bring tor sale Wax- 
tlowers, water-color drawings, pirated engravings, illustrated 
works, as if they thought you wanted to fit up a drawing: 
room on the premises. ‘Ihe prices that are asked at every 
protessed trading transaction in an office, suow tbat there 1s 
nothing of ordinary business in the allair, Hither you have 
presented to you the Chance of possessing some incalculable 
prize Which would be cheap, if tv buy 1 you sold everytuing 
else you had in the world, but fur which only sixpence 1s 
diffidently asked, or else you are entieated le give tue Uitling 
acknowledgment of thirty shillings or sy for sumething which 
on the face of it is not worth twepence. Then agents wait 
upon you stating that they have been sent by firms of whom 
you kuow not even the names, you having been selected as 
une of the only twenty-live petsvus in your Lown who werg 
to huve the tavor of subscribing lo sume venture of theirs, 
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Other persons come with stories of distresses, accidents, per- 
secutions, visitations, which are simply incredible: the things 
could never really have occurred in a world expressly framed 
for accidents and distresses. I used to be called on regularly 
by a man who said he was a small cottager in the suburbs, 
and who never could keep a cow more than three weeks. At 
the end of that time, it was always kilied by lightning. A 
most neat, cleanly, industrious-looking woman was equaily 
unfortunate with a sewing-machine, on which the support of 
eleven children and herself depended. Every few weeks it 
mysteriously fell all io pieces, and she had to go round with 
the subscription list again. 

Anybody who thinks that the world is rather a dull place, 
being carried on upon strict, hard, business principles, should 
open an office. Then, if he will but keep himself quite free 
from work, and properly enter into the spirit of whatever 
happens, he will find that life is not yet without its element 
of broad farce. If, however, he has himself any serious work 
to do, he had better take it into a mill, a factory, or a ware- 
house. Offices are incorrigible —Chambers's. 


ce 
“THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE.” 


Having pretty clearly ascertained that even when it is in 
thorough working order—probably about the middle of June 
—tbe Vienna Exhibition will be neither more nor jess than a 
huge bazaur, differing scarcely one whit from its predeces- 
sors, save that the classification of its contents has not been 
attempted, and that its outer aspect is anything but attractive, 
I thought I would run away from the Kaiserstadt for a little 
change of scene. The man with a cynical mind, and a free 
ticket, can doubtless get great enjoyment out of the contem- 
plation of the melancholy aspect of the visitors who have 
paid several florins to see empty crates, or glass cases half 
filled with such wares as are to be beheld for nothing in the 
shop-windows ; but even this een palls after a time, and 
one really pities the wretched Viennese, who begin openly to 
express their fears that they have been far too sanguine in 
their anticipations in regard to their show, and who dread 
that the heavy commercial failures which have recently oc- 
curred among the speculators on the Bourse, will be supple- 
mented by tar heavier and wider-spread ruin, which, in due 
course, must overtake those who have looked to the success 
of the Exhibition to recoup them the vast outlay which the 
have incurred. It would be pleasant, moreever, to get rid, 
for a time, of the perpetual entourage of etiquette, to rub 
shoulders with peasants instead of princes, and to rest one’s 
eyes on shabby woollen capotes instead of dazzling uniforms. 

he only question is where to go. The compliment, or the 
reproach, of being a Bohemian, has been so often addressed 
to me, that I have half a mind to go to Prague, just to see 
what my capital is like; but then I am assured that, if I 
desire perfect change and novelty, I should go to Pesth, which 
is on the extreme confines of. civilisation, where I shall find 
a people told, frank, and open-hearted, submissive to Fate, 
but not servile to their conquerors, and in mind, manners and 
appearance, exactly the reverse of the haughty, imperious 
Austrians. Pesth, then, let it be, by all means! When Mon- 
sieur de Montalembert wanted a “ bath of liberty,” he took it 
in England ; I will take mine in Hungary water. 

You can travel from Vienna t® Pesth by steamer or train, 
but should you choose the latter, you will be unable to talk 
of your “ voyage on the Danube” on your return home, and 
thereby miss a chance of distinguishing yourself in society. 
Moreover, the route by water is far from agreeable. The 
steamer in which the larger portion of the voyage is per- 
formed (she lics some little distance down stream, and you 
are taken off to her in a small tug or launch) is most commodi- 
ous, reminding those who have travelled in America of the 
Fall River or the Hudson boats, and the cuisine, wines, and 
general table arrangements are quite equal to those in the 
first hotels in Vienna. There is a hurricane-deck for pro- 
menade, and a large general saloon, in which a table-d’hote 
dinner is served at one P.M.; and there are some half-dozen 
private cabins, holding four persons, where you can be sup- 
plied with your selection from a liberal menu, at whatever 
time you wish. 

I would earnestly advise those who, reckoning on the oc- 
casionally enthusiastic Murray (an adventurous traveller, but 
a poor gourmet), have looked forward to the enjoyment of 
choice dishes at the Vienna restaurants, and have come away 
sad at heart and sick at stomach from the watery soups, the 
flabby fish, the greasy entrees, the woodeny meats, and the 
flannel-blankety mehlspeisen, to take a run down the Danube, 
if it were only for the sake of the breakfast and dinner which 
will be so well served to them on their transit. Such a tra- 
veller will be above the influence of weather, or the quality 
of his fellow-travellers ; he will have no occasion to stir from 
his cabin, on the walls of which hang the menu and the 
wine-list, duly priced; the neatest and most attentive of 
waiters will attend his call; and when he arrives at the end 
of the voyage, he will not merely feel that he has passed 
through some exquisite scenery, and made progress on his 
way to the boundary of western civilisation, but will be 
tempted to exclaim, with Sidney Smith's epicure, “ Fate can- 
not harm me; I have dined to-day !” 

There are, however, those to wiiom fine weather is a ne- 
cessary ingredient of a pleasant trip, and they would have 
failed to have admired the aspect of affairs. The rain which 
was falling in torrents when we left Franz-Josef’s Quai, and 
while we remained on the tug, subsided into a thin, vapory, 
drizzling Scotch mist by the time we reached the larger 
steamer, and though 1t sometimes cleared away from imme- 
diately above us, and we had a half-hour’s interview with 


“Oh, I don’t mind, but what did he do? What was his 
little game ?” — 

* At this place the celebrated John Sobieski had his inter- 
view with the Emperor Leopold, perhaps one of the most 
depraved monurchs——” 

“ Ah, shut up about Sobieski and the depraved monarchs. 
Call the Kellner and let us have a bottle of Gumpoldskirch- 
ner and a syphon of soda.” Fi 

Ever and anon the steamer, borne along at a swinging 
pace by the swift current of the river (which by the way is 
nowhere that I have seen the “ beautiful bluc Danube” of the 
ballad, but rather a brown and muddy stream), stops to take 
up passengers at the landing-stage of some little village. We 
get along with infinitely less fuss and shouting than is to be 
found anywhere out of England, and there to greet us stands 
the agent of the steam-boat company, radiant in gold-laced 
cap, and the porters, most of whom wear sleeved-waistcoats, 
flower-embroidered, soberer versions of the well-known 
theatrical garment appropriated to the virtuous peasant who 
“doms” the squire for exaggerated flirtation with his daugh- 
ter. The intended voyagers are penned —_ behind a huge 
barrier at the far end of the platform, and when the signal is 
given for their release they rush headlong forward, and with 
much chattering and shouting they make for the narrow 
gengway. Sombre-clad people for the most part, poor and 
hardly-worked, the women in rough homespun clothes, and 
frequently barefoot, carrying on their backs huge baskets 
filled with garden produce, or lime, or coal—for in Austria 
and Hungary the women are the beasts of burden—the men 
in greasy woollen garments, huge coats reaching to their 
heels, and flap hats, or close-fitting skull-caps, all stained, 
and frowsy, and filthy. Here and there some one of a better, 
but not a cleaner class, a Jew in a long clinging gaberdine, so 
worn and rubbed, and grease-soaked, as to look as if it had 
been originally made of watered silk instead of dingy cloth, 
or aman of some authority, receiving haughtily the saluta- 
tion of the packet-agent and —- along in his fur- 
embroidered cloak, an: his Astracan skull-cap. These people 
are hurried along by the boatmen to the fore part of the 
steamer where they huddle together underneath the dripping 
capvas awning, and manage to keep up their spirits in what 
is, under the circumstances, a highly creditable manner. 
They drink a little, and they fiddle a little, and they sing a 
little, and they smoke a good deal, and altogether seem much 
happier, though much damper, than the more distinguished 
company in the saloon, of whom the only happy members 
are a young couple engaged in a quiet flirtation, and an old 
gentleman who had just defeated the waiter in single combat, 
and reduced the amount of his dinner bill by twopence. 

It is something to know that we are actually in Hungary, 
but the scenery continues much of the same character. On 
either side lie huge tracts of marsh land, tringed here and 
there with stunted pollards, and bearing apparently great 
crops of long rank grass. Then the foreground undulates a 
little more and a small chain of hills rises against the hori- 
zon, and the quality of vegetation changes. It is now graz- 
ing lard, the grass richer and not so rank, and spreading 
over it, browsing, resting, or madly galloping about without 
apparent cause, we find here a huge drove of long-horned 
oxen, then an immense number of small wiry horses. Moored 
in a row on either side of the river, so as to catch as much as 
possible of the current, we come on a double line of barges, 
one of every two being fitted as a water-mill, while the other 
serves as the miller’s residence. Near the towns some of 
these millers have tried to ornament their barges, dusky and 
funereal as that which bore King Arthur from St. Bedivere’s 
straining gaze, by the addition of a little flag, or a small 
bunch of greenery. But in most cases no such attempt has 
been made, and the “dark round of the dripping wheel” 
stands out against the shapeless bulk which supports it. 

The Danube is often compared to the Rhine, and, as I have 
said, even in the flat uninteresting shores com.mon to portions 
of both rivers, there is a resemblance. Below Cologne, how- 
ever, and indeed, now-a-days, below Bonn, the Old Father, 
as the Prussians love to call him, is but little known to Eng- 
lish travellers, and, consequently, it will probably not be until 
they arrive at Theben that they will be reminded of their 
Rhenish experiences. At Theben there is the regulation 
rock and the regulation ruin, the “ castled crag” duly “ frown- 
ing,” and all the rest of the business, on a large scale. There 
is a legend, too—betrothed couple, stern parent, blighted 
beings, lover’s leap—all you can want; and though there are 
now and again long intervals of the Purfleet pattern, there 
are some bits of surpassing grandeur, bigger, sterner, better 
than anything the Rhine can produce. This quiet, dull-look- 
ing town, nestling under the high cliff and creeping down to 
the water’s edge, is Presburg, associated probably in the 
British mird with biscuits, but having even a higher claim to 
fame. For in the Schloss, which once crowned the cliff, and 
whereof the four walls forming the square outer shell still 
remain, Maria Theresa made her heart-piercing appeal to the 
Magyar nobles, receiving as reply the ever-memorable declar- 
ation, emphasized with drawn and heaven-pointed blades, 
“Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresa!” (We will die 
for our king, Maria Theresa!) Presburg is now such a sleepy 
place one wonders it could ever have endured so much ex- 
citement. A couple of old women are unloading a barge at 
the wharf, the cracked bell of the church, which is adorned 
with a short spire growing out of a gilt-enthroned cupola, 
tinkles faintly, a creaking cart drawn by a pair of asses, and 
with a young donkey running loose alongside, crawls up the 
street; and an old man, with a feather broom in his hand, 
throws open one of the windows of a bath-house, and gazes 
listlessly after us as we steam awa 





the sun, who came to us faint now with glimmer, now fierce 
with rays, there were always ominous clouds in the horizon, 
and the opportunities for deck promenading were rare. Not 
that this matters much during the earlier portion of the voy- 
age, for, for miles below Vienna, the banks of the Danube 
are as those of the Thames in Essex, a dead level of dreari- 
ness, or rather—for in every landscape abroad there is some 
element not to be found in any English scene—reminiscent of 
the Rhine between Dusseldorf and Emmerich. There was 
no use in disturbing oneself to catch fleeting glimpses of such 
scenery ; it was better to lie back smoking one’s cigur and 
listening to the one enthusiastic member of the party, who, 
with one eye looking out through the blurred cabin-window, 
and the other on his Murray, volunteered information to the 
rest. 

“T say, by Jove, here’s Lobau !” 

“ Who's he ?” asks a voice through a tobacco fog. 

“ He, nonsense! island, you know, Napoleon hid behind 
— a, you know, the pee seh a out on the 

ustrians and gave them an awful hammerin ! 
And, I say, bento Schwachat.” ——— 

“ How do you spell him ?” 

“$-ch-w—oh, bother, never mind !” 





The river is now so Sehaonated with long narrow islands, 
so broken into different channels, so drained oft into divers 
outlets, themselves the size of tolerable rivulets, that we find 
it difficult to tell whether we are being borne along on the 
main stream, or what course we shall pursue when we have 
rounded the next headland. This puzzling navigation 
reaches its height at Szorny, where, after having deposited 
some passengers, we steam right across the breadth of the 
stream (hitherto unsuspected, as fully half of it is shut away 
at this point behind a thickly wooded island), and find our- 
selves in front of the celebrated fortress of Komorn, the gar- 
rison of which, in 1849, under General Klapka, made such a 
gallant and successful resistance to the Austrians, who were 
commanded, by the way, by Marshal Haynau who after- 
wards, while in London, paid a visit to Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery. Komorn is said to ve impregnable; it has never 
yet been taken, and if they only retain on the estab!ishment 
the two trumpeters who were practising against each other 
in the court-yard during the ten minutes that the steamer 
stopped there, I will guarantee it as impervious to any as- 
sault, unless undertaken by an army of deaf mutes Proba- 
bly the most “effective” view on the voyage, that which 
would most delight the artist, is the first glimpse of Gran, 
scattered here and there over the rising country, its huge 





cathedral-crowned cliff, its poplar-lined avenues leading to the 
river, and the grand chain of purple hills forming the back- 
ground of the same. The excellent Bedeker, following 
Fluellen’s line of argument in the Macedon and Monmouth 
matter, compares the Gran Catnedral with St. Peter’s, on the 

rinciple, 1 suppose, that each has a dome and a portico. 
Soverthsher, the Gran Cathedral is very fine both in its site 
and its architecture. The river, taking a sweep here, remains 
at an enormous width until our goal is gained. Only one 
more romantic spot, the ruins of the Castle of Wissengrad is 
passed, then the ba:ks on either side become flatter. The 
mills and rafts are here numerous, so are the tug-boats, each 
conveying a fleet of barges against the stream, each officered 
by beautiful beings in gold-laced caps, which they pull off in 
salute to our officers who return the compliment, until finally 
the helmsmen in each let go their wheels that their greetings 
may be courteously interchanged. Now two or three tall 
chimneys, a huge fortress-covered mountain in the distance, 
on its side a complete town of white-faced houses, imme- 
diately opposite to it a quay lined with large and handsome 
palaces. The steamer passes under a fac-simile of the Ham- 
mersmith suspension-bridge (the two were built by the same 
engineer), and makes for its wharf, and five minutes after- 
wards we step ashore and enter the capital of Magyar- 
land. 

—»——_—___ 


FASCINATION. 


When facts have repeatedly been proved to exist, it is vain 
to deny them for the reason that we cannot comprehend their 
causes. We cannot understand how the Earth, merely 
because she is a magnet herself, should be able to compel 
other magnetic bodies to execute her word of command, and 
present arms to her by drawing themselves up into the atti- 
tude of attention, with eyes directed to her magnetic poles, 
with more than military obedience, whenever they are free 
todoso. Nor can we conceive why a steel needle should, 
and a wooden skewer should not, be a magnetic body. 
Nevertheless, nobody now questions the fact that the com- 
pass points approximately north and south with such unfail- 
ing certitude and obstinacy, as to be surely depended on to 
guide the sailor across the roughest, darkest, least familiar 
seas. The fact is indisputable ; the influence which causes it 
slips through our intellectual grasp; but influence of some 
sort there assuredly must be. The same of fascination—the 
strange attraction, repulsion, or mastery, Which some living 
creatures exert on others. 

As there are rays emitted by the sun which, though 
invisible, are potent in promoting heat, chemical action, 
vegetable growth, and perhaps even animal life, so may there 
be more influences at work in heaven and earth iban are 
dreamt of as yet in our infant philosophy. Not that we 
ought to underrate the present degree of advancement of 
human knowledge ; for, when we think of it, the wouder is, 
not that we know so little, but that we know so much and so 
accurately, and have acquired that amount of knowledge in 
so brief an interval of time. Al) which, instead of being a 
discouragement, should make the belief that there are 
mysteries yet to be unravelled a spur to further investigation. 
Clearly, there are all-important problems which the human 
intellect can never hope to solve; but no mortal, I think, has 
hitherto proved his competence to draw the line between the 
fathomable and the unfathomable depths of science. We 
may, in the end, succeed in knowing more than the most 
sanguine amongst us now dares hope to know. 

Little or nothing do we know about many influences to 
which we feel ourselves daily subject. We find names, 
nevertheless, for their effects; such as hypochondria, the 
spleen, nervousness, low spirits, dislike, aversion, impending 
change of the moon or the weather, infatuation, fascination. 
That one living creature does influence another in the various 
ways of attraction, repulsion, and command, without any 
exertion of physical force, is too old a world-belief and too 
freouent an occurrence, to be open to a denial. The first 
propounders of anima! magnetism obtained a hearing and 
made their way in consequence of the general conviction 
that there was some truth—however small a fraction—mixed 
up with their falsehoods and their trickery. The table-iurn- 
ers, spirit-rappers, mediums, and somnambulists, continued 
that suspected line of business, with even a smaller grain of 
truth combined with a still larger dose of imposture and 
charlatanism. We cannot but hold them doubly guilty ; 
guilty of knavery and deceit, and guilty of putting an extin- 
guisher on a difficult and delicate branch of inquiry. They 
have checked, for a time, the investigation of several curious 
and interesting topics—the investigator fearing to have 
forced upon him the title of visionary, from one set of peo- 
ple, and of impostor from another. 

It may be assumed, then, that there is such a thing, or 
influence, or phenomenon, as fascination, which we must 
admit, though we cannot account for it. A belief in it may 
be traced to early ages and through far-distant regions of the 
earth. The word itself is Latin, slightly modified in spellin 
from the Greek baskania, which connects it with the idea 2 
envy, detraction, disparagement, and slander, making it fasci- 
nation for malevolent purposes, an influence analogous to the 
evil eye. It bears out this sense when applied to the fascina- 
tion exercised by snakes, whose victims fall an easy prey 
through their inability to resist the power. 

Medusa fascinated all who beheld her, in the same way as 
the boa or the cobra dicapello. She had been exceedingly 
beautiful, with the finest head of hair in the world. To 
avenge a desecration of her temple (in which poor Medusa was 
the unwilling victim) the goddess Minerva changed her hair 
into snakes, and made her aspect so terrible as to transform 
all who looked on her into stone. 

The most ancient authors have spoken of the basilisk (the 
regulus, or little king of serpents, commonly called the cocka- 
trice) as a serpent which had the power of striking its victim 
dead by a single glance. Others have pretended that it could 
not exercise this faculty, unless it first perceived the object 
of its vengeence before it was perceived by it. Either case 
is only an intense form, or an exaggeration, of the power of 
fascination. Sir Thomas Browne discoursed seriously “ Of 
the Basilisk,” as he did of many curious things. 

“According to the doctrine of the ancients, men still 
affirm that it killeth at a distance, that it poisoneth by the 
eye, and by priority of vision. Now, that deleterious it may 
be at some distance, and destructive without corporal contac- 
tion, what uncertainty soever there be in the effect, there is 
no high improbability in the relation. For if plagues or 
pestilential atoms have been conveyed in the air from differ 
ent regions—if men at a distance have infected each other— 
if the shadows of some trees be noxious—if torpedoes 
deliver their opium at a distance, and stupify beyond them- 
selves, we cannot reasonably deny that (beside our gross and 
restrained poisons requiring contiguity unto their actions) 
there may proceed, from subtiler Sooke, more agile emana 
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tions, which contemn those laws, and invade at distance un- 
expected, 

“* That this venenation shooteth from the eye, and that this 
way a basilisk may empoison—although thus much be not 
agreed upon by authors, some imputing it unto the breath, 
others unto the bite—it is not a thing impossible. For eyes 
receive oflensive impressions from their objects, and may 
have influences destructive to each other. Thus is fascination 
made out; and thus also it isnot impossible that the visible 
rays of their eyes carry forth the subtilest portion of their 
poison, which infecteth first the brain, and is from thence 
communicated unto the heart. But that this destruction 
should be the effect of the first beholder, or depend on 
priority of aspection, is a point not easily to be granted, and 
very hardly to be made out upon the principles of Aristotle, 
Alhazen, Vitello, and others.” 

A similar vulgar and common error, “that a wolf, first 
seeing a man, begets a dumbness in him,” long existed 
throughout the small civilised world of antiquity. When 
any one became hoarse, the French, quite recently, said, “ Il 
a vu le loup,” “ he has seen the wolf.” “ Such a story as the 
basilisk is that of the wolf, ecncerning priority of vision, that 
a man becomes hoarse or dumb, if a wolf have the advantage 
first to eye him. And this is in plain language affirmed by 
Pliny ; so is it made out what is celivered by Theocritus, and 
after him by Virgil. The ground, or occasional original 
hereof, was probably the amazement and sudden silence the 
unexpected appearance of woives doth often put upon tra- 
vellers; not by a supposed vapor, or venomous emanation, 
but a vehement fear, which naturally produceth obmutes- 
cence, and sometimes irrevocable silence.” 

The power of fascination takes sundry shapes, and is attri- 
buted to diverse causes. An old writer tells us, “In the 
Moluccos are serpents thirty feet long, which eat a certain 
herb, then get upon trees by the banks of the sea or rivers, 
and vomit up the herbs; to which the fish gather, and are 
intoxicated; which makes them float on the water and become 
the serpent’s prey.” The same conipiler records that, “In 
Manila there are serpents of a great length, that hang by the 
tail on trees, draw men and beasts with the force of their 
breath ; and the only way to prevent it is to beat the air 
betwixt them and the serpent; they are called ibitin.” 

Subsequent naturalists have admitted the existence of some 


steadily followed and mastered the movements and efforts of 
the bird, doubtless fascinated by those horrid eyes. The jaws 
were making ready to unhinge themselves and open wide to 
entomb the poor victim. It was a full-sized yellow-green 
common snake, standing, with the help of the thistles, erect 
on its tail. The bird’s cries, grow weaker, more hurried, and 
wore plaintive, showed that its strength was at last exhausted. 
In another instant,it would have been buried in a living tomb. 
Opportunities of witnessing such a “ feeding time” are rare. 
But Monsieur Saint-Marc had not the heart to let the fatal 
catastrophe arrive and allow the hideous animal to feast on a 
living fellow-creature. He threw a big stone at the fascina- 
tor. The snakedrew back and ceased to show himself. The 
charm was broken. 
The bird darted straight away, describing a long parabola, 
and fell to the ground at f fty paces distance, where it leapt 
exactly like a fish taken out of water. You would have 
thought it was in a convulsive fit. But it soon recovered, 
stvod firmly on its legs, shook its ruffled plumage into tidy 
shape, made two or three skips above the grass, and finally 
flew away, disappearing behind a group of lofty trees. 
Monsieur Saint-Marce then tried to dislodge the snake from 
the bramble-bush into which it had retreated, without much 
caring to succeed. He detests the whole family of limbless 
beasts, with cloven tongues and lidless eyes, who advance by 
winding, who can walk on the tips of their tails, who coil 
tl.emselves up into nothing, and then dart forward with the 
fi rce of a spring, whose muscies are as hard and as strong as 
stvel, and which live after the brute is chopped up into bits. 
Bat the incident left him completely convinced of the snake’s 
astounding influence. At the same time, he makes no attempt 
to give any physiological explanation of the fact, or to sa 
what this fluid, this magnetism, this irresistible allurement 
can possibly be. 
Nor is fascination more easy to define than to explain. 
There is a mixture of fear, which urges the victim to flee, 
and of attraction (apparently dependent on the eye) compell- 
ing him to remain and even to advance to meet destruction. 
“ But in truth,” says the Abbe Bonnaterre, “is it more sur- 
prising to see a serpent attract a bird into its mouth, than to 
sce a loadstone draw towards it a piece of iron ?” 
But fascination is not confined to snakes. By what charm 





mysterious agency with a hesitating sort of half-belief, not 
denying the effect but doubting the cause. It was for a long 
time taken for granted that the rattlesnake had the power of 
torpifying by its breath (which is one thing), and of fascinat- 
ing (which is another), that is, of forcing its prey, by its 
glance alone, to precipitate themselves into its mouth. This, 
however, is softened down by Cuvier into the idea that the 
rattlesnake is enabled to seize its victims only in consequence 
of the iregular movements which the fear of its aspect causes 
them to make. But that the mere sight of a reptile should 
paralyse any other creature with terror, almost decides the 
point at issue. Whether by the fear which they inspire, or 
by asort of magnetic or magic power, the fact remains that 
serpents can stupefy and fascinate the prey which they are 
desirous to obtain. 

There are travellers who clench the nail by assuring us 
that squirrels, on being fixedly regarded from below by a 
serpent on the ground, hissing and darting its forked tongue 
as it watches their movements, are constrained to fall from 
the summits of trees into the hungry reptile’s mouth. Credi- 
ble eye-witnesses have beheld things of the kind not much 


an honorable member catches the Speaker's eye and enforces 
attention, it might not be parliamentary to inquire, but we 
know that the Ancient Mariner possessed a spell from which 
his auditor could not escape until he had told how he shot 
the albatross. 

As there is fascination by terror, despair, and what may be 
called repulsive attraction, so is there fascination by attractive 
attraction, love, and the inspiration of devoted attachment. 
A man thus fascinated will rain himself, disgrace himself, 
sacrifice his life, for the object who exercises this all-powerful! 
influence. That object, in his eyes, is without a fault; or 
rather those faults are regarded as beauties, distinctive marks 
of unusual merit. The charm which enthrals him is like the 
sunshine of the south, gliding hovels, covering foul places 
with deepest shade, and giving putrid mists the semblance of 
radiant halos. 

Titania is enamored of Bully Bottom with the ass’s head. 
When the self-satisfied weaver brays out a song, the Queen 
of the Fairies exclaims : 


— — 
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felt queer when the animal began gradually to come near 
him, to improve their tete-a-tete, but was soon relieved by 
the entrance of his hosts, followed by two lit‘le children, 
charming and charmers also. The lady and the children 
went at once to the boa, and, calling it by the most endearing 
| names, allowed it to twine itself most gracefully round about 

them. This boa constrictor, as thick round as a small tree, 
twined playfully round the lady’s waist and neck, forming a 

ind of turban round her head, and expecting to be petted 
and made much of like a kitten. The children over and over 
again took its head in their hands, and kissed its mouth, push- 
| ing aside its forked tongue in doing so. “ Every one to his 
taste,” as the old man said when he kissed hiscow. The 
animal seemed much pleased, but kept continually turning 
its head towards interviewer, until he allowed it fora mo- 
ment to nestle its head up his sleeve. This splendid serpent 
coiled all round Mrs. M. while she moved about the room and 
when she stood up to pour out coflee. Ie seemed to adjust 
his weight so nicely, and every coil with its beautiful mark- 
ings was relieved by the lady’s black velvet dress. 

About a year ago Mr. and Mrs. M. were away for six weeks, 
and left the boa in charge of a keeper at the Zoo. The poor 
reptile moped, slept, and refused to be comforted ; but when 
his master and mistress appeared, he sprang upon them with 
delight, coiling Limself round them, “a showing every 
symptom of intense delight. The children are devoted to 
their “ darling Cleo,” as they call the snake, and smiled when 
interviewer asked if they were ever frightened of it. 

Interviewer's conclusion. It is mere prejudice, when 
snakes are not venomous, to abhor them as we do. They are 
intelligent and harmless, perfectly clean, with no sort of 
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y smell, make no kind of noise, and move about far more 


gracefully than lap-dogs or other pets. These seemed very 
obedient, and remained in their cupboard when told to do 
so.—All the Year Round. 


—_——_@—______. 
HEREDITARY GHOSTS. 


What ivy is to the ruin, what a fine beeswing is to port, that 
a ghost is to a country house. . An old country house without 
a ghost is a very serious matter—suspicious in itself, sugges- 
tive of parvenuism, utterly fatal to the claims of any family to 
antiquity. ‘* Thank heaven it takes three generations to yrow 
an avenue of oaks,” said a poor aristocratic friend of Erskine’s 
when they had cleared the grounds of a man with whom they 
had just dined, and who had everything but antiquity on his 
side. It takes much longer than that to produce a respectable 
ghost; it cannot be done under six or seven generations, I 
know two houses certainly where a very modern family seem 
to be blessed with the genuine thing, but I have reason to 
believe that it is a second-hand one. Ghosts—and this is very 
important—may Le divided into three distinct classes which 
must not be confounded. There is that vulgar and detestable 
class typified by the Cock-lane affair; old men condemned to 
be perpetually repeating the Bible backwards, peculiar, I 
believe, to Tuoting ; cattle without heads, and aimless noises, 
The second class consists of well-defined epparitions generally 
of men or animals which appear ten or twelve times perhaps 
in a lifetime, usually after supper, whose Ariel takes the shape 
of salmon with cucumber or Welsh rabbit, and whose Pros- 
pero is the doctor, The third class comprises the real thing— 





What angel wakes me from my flowery bed ? 
I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 





less astounding. In the steppes of America, there are ser- 
pents, the durissus and the boiquira, who must possess some 
charm by which their prey is forced into their mouths. 
Hares, rats, frogs, and other reptiles, as soon as they catch 
sight of their foe, seem petrified with terror, and far from 
attempting to fly, will precipitate themselves upon the fate 
which awaits them. Even at 4 sufficient distance for escape, 
they are paralysed by the threatened danger, and deprived of 
all their faculties in a manner that appears, if not superna- 
tural, at least unaccountable. 

Once, in the fens of Cambridgeshire, I caught a common 
snake, Coluber natrix, the serpent that swims, in the act of 
swallowing a full-sized yellow frog. At my approach, it 
retreated back a littie way and Boe its jaws, but showed no 
intention of going without its dinner in consequence of the 
ill-timed interruption. The frog continued motionless, in its 
usual squatting position on the ground, as if it were sitting 
for itsportrait. Except for its rapid and violent panting, you 
would have said it was lending itself to the performance with 
as much nonchalance as one acrobat helps the execution of 
his brother acrobat’s tricks. An abrasion of the skin, which 
had drawn blood, on one of the trog’s sides, denoted that the 
passage down the throat promised to be rather a tight fit; 
otherwise, no wound or injury was visible. On pushing the 
frog with my walking-stick, he leapt into the water and swam 
away, apparently more afraid of me than of his intendin 
appropriator, The snake glided off in another direction. j 
had not time to wait and see whether the pair, thus disunited, 
came together again to renew their intimacy and complete 
the happy despatch. 

In some parts of Europe an attractive power is unhesita- 
tingly attributed to several species of snakes. A person of 
education assured the Aobe Bonnaterre (author of Tableau 
des Trois Regnes, 1790), that he had seen a wren thus fasci- 
nated by a collared snake. The reptile, open-mouthed, kept 
his eyes fixed on the bird, which made vain efforts to escape. 
But, detained by some magic influence, it could only utter 
faint cries of alarm and grief. At last, irresistibly drawn on, 
it rushed of its own accord into the serpent’s mouth. 

Sudden fright, it may be said, benumbed the bird’s faculties, 
paralysed its movements, and choked its utterance. Fear, 
which will break a man’s legs, may render a wren’s wings 
powerless. But that fear should drive it into its enemy's jaws 
is utterly inconceivable—unless an account be taken of that 
unknown something which Linnzeus called magical attraction, 
and which wecan conceive to be similar to the temptation, 
felt by not a few, to throw themselves over a precipice or 
jump from the top of a cathedral tower. 

Monsieur B. Saint-Mare (of L’Ilustration, Journal Univer- 
sel) found himself in a green oasis at the foot of Mont Ven- 
toux (a mountain whose distant and hazy majesty strikes the 
visitor to Avignon), on a sultry day, without a breath of wind, 
when heat was visibly flickering over the surface of the soil. 

is ear caught strange cries from a little bird, one of the 
sedge-warblers, which was curiously fluttering in the air, a 
few yards above the ground. With cutspread tail, bristling 
feathers, and beating wings, it seemed to be struggling in vain 
to escape from some terrible danger. As if held, like a boy’s 
kite in a gale, by an invisible thread, it darted to and fro in 
all directions; but the unseen thread retained it firm!y, and 
dragged it closer and closer to the ground. 

_Glancing from it perpendicularly downwards, Monsieur 
Saint-Marc saw peeping above some thistles, a small trian- 


Mine ear is much enamor'd of thy note, 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 

And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me, 

On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 
The fascinator in human form—the Latins sometimes 
wrote it “ fascinatrix”—possesses, in common with the boa, 
the power of engulfing anything without making wry faces, 
and then, at the first opportunity, asking for more. Miche- 
let says that a Camellia—meaning a Dame aux Camellias— 
will swallow more thana whale. Nota few prowl about the 
dry wilderness (the thirsty places) of the world, secking whom 
they may devour. When their prey is fairly caught, mas- 
tered, and either assimilated in totality or metamorphosed 
into an inexhaustible milch-cow, we may wonder at the phe- 
nomenon and pity the poor victim, but it is simply a fact in 
natural history. The anaconda has fascinated the sprightly 
young buck, and made a meal, or a provision for life, out of 
him. What matters that to you? The snake must live. 
She only employs the means wherewith nature has gifted her. 

Even in fascination by attraction there will be differences. 

One man will love his love with an A, because she is an 
angel in disposition ; another with a B, because she is simply 
a beauty, and much run after; her possession flatters his 
vanity. A third will love with a C some not-pretty maiden, 
but who, nevertheless, is courteous, well-bred, and winning ; 
whilst a fourth will pick amongst the D's, and become the 
slave, or the Van Amburgh, of a diabolical lady love. For 
your she-devil termagant will have her admirers in men who 
are over-peppery or over-dul! themselves, especially if the 
fiery hook be baited, as it often is, with beauty, cleverness, 
and wealth. 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 

Say, that she rail; why, then I'll teil her plain, 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale. 

If she do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 

As though she bid me stay by her a week ; 

If she deny to wed, I'll crave the day 

When I shall ask the banns, and when be married : 
But here she comes ; and now, Petruchio, speak. 


It is only poetical justice and fair retaliation that the tribe 
of Ophidians who exert this magic power should themselves 
be subject to a similar influence—their own weapons turned 
against themselves. Of snake-charmers and their ways there 
is no space here to speak now. There are men who can ex- 
ercise a like power over rats they have caught; but, unlike 
the case with snakes, it appears that they must catch them 
first. But snakes seem to be coming into fashion. A tame 
snake, returning from a visit, was one of the articles sent by 
post last year. 

The most charming snake-charmer is Mrs. M., whom an 
inquirer, “ not very much afraid of snakes,” has been kindly 
allowed to interview. Mr. M., who received the visitor, 
after remarks upon the weather, produced out of a cupboard 
a large boa constrictor, a python, and several small snakes, 
which at once made themselves at home on the writing-table 
among pens, ink, and books. Interviewer was a_good deal 
startled when the two large snakes coiled round and round 
Mr. M., and began to notice himself with their bright eyes 
and forked tongues. Mr. M. then went to call Mrs. M., leav- 





gular, flattened head, whose eyes, darting singular glances, 


the true unmistakable hereditary ghost, constantly associated 
by sceptics with its inferior and spurious brethren, but utterly 
distinct in its origin, its appearance, and its habits, Is origin 
is invariably lost in the twilight of fable. Some of these 
ghosts came over with the Conqueror; many date from the 
Wars of the Roses, particularly those venerable parties which 
haunt the old manor houses in Yorkshire. Others, more than 
one would suppose, date ‘from the Civil Wars, and some are 
even as late as the Restoration; but any apparitions later 
than that are to be regarded with distrust, ‘These ghosts are 
essentially aristocratic: they seem to wax and wane as certain 
trees are said to do with the fortune of the house to which 
they are attached; they never pass from one family to 
another. You may come into the mansion, but you cannot 
come into the ghost of an old family. In the grave of the last 
hereditary possessor are buried also the hereditary ghosts. 
These ghosts, like good servants, are seen and not heard. No 
objectless clanking of chains, rattling of bones, rmubling of 
barrels and the like, ever accompany them; they are much 
too respectable for that. ‘They rarely make their appearance, 
and when they do it is only a glimpse that can be caught of 
thom. ‘he breath of their life is tradition; grey-haired 
butlers and superannuated nurses are their chroniclers, and 
over the winter's fire you may hear their story told. Genera- 
tion after generation their legend is handed down with a weird 
accuracy and a strange uniformity of detail; nothing is 
exaggerated, nothing lost. The pale-faced lady, flitting by the 
window or gliding down the stairs with the speck of blood on 
her wrist, the beautiful child with the golden hair and the dead 
robin in her breast, or the shadowy, shrouded figure and the 
beckoning hand—whatever form the legend takes, so it remains 
the same to-day as 300 yearsago. It is curious to s9e how these 
traditions have penetrated into our literature. ‘lo say nothing 
of the poets, who would lean towards them, the grave histo- 
rian Clarendon does not hesitate to cite them with perhaps 
more awe than he would care to confess. Charming Lady 
Fanshawe, in her delightful Memoirs, trembles as she talks of 
them, and the philosophic Joseph Glanville bas dedicated near 
half a volume to them. Old Dr. Johnson, though he would 
grudge his company a word on apy other topic, became at once 
a patient listener if any one could talk about these, and we 
all know how, on visiting an old family in the country, after 
surveying the ancient gabled house, he at once asked with an 
eager curiosity if there was any ghost. GLosts are gradually 
leaving us; the atmosphere of common life is too much for 
them; our grand old family mansions, their chosen homes, 
are changing hands, passing into the possession of strangers. 
The introduction of gunpowder is said to have given the 
finishing stroke to chivalry, and what we are so fond of dub- 
bing common sense has given the finishing stroke to better 
things than supersition. When old Troy had fallen, and the 
light of day was poured into the recesses of Priam’s palaces, 
Virgil is careful to tell us that the gods of the city had deserted 
her—had flown away never to return, And last week, when I 
was wandering over one of England's oldest mansions which 
had passed into the hands of a stranger of yesterday, and 
talked with the plain matter-of-fact man who had taken the 
place of the good old family butler, I thought with a sigh of 
old times, and realized morc than ever that grotesque discre- 
pancy which defurms so many of these places where the 
ancient and modern elements are so ridiculously combined. I 
looked on the old pictures darkening in their frames—on the 
old swords and firelocks, and out on the grim melancholy yew 
walks, where the light of the setting sun, splintered into 
emeralds, was dying ; and as I walked away, wondered what 
would be the effect on the spruce, enlightened menial before 
me, if, like Dr. Johnson, I ventured to ask whether there was 














ing him alone with the boa deposited on an arm-chair, He 


any ghost.— (love. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACR’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault’ s latest production, entitled ‘Mora; or the “Golden 
Fetters. 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Prodnestay, and Saturday Matinees, Little Nell, in “ Fidelia, the 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Miss Charlotte Thompson, in “ Jane Ey re.’ 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
aiday Matinee, Mr. Gus Phillips (Oofty Gooft), ia * Koomer.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 

















SPECIAL NOTIONS. 


ARRY_ DU Y DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
B caves —The most ent preparation ever offered to the 
nublic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

AOUN F. HENRY. ‘Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


OBITUARY. 


WED—At Petropolis, Rio de Janeiro, on the 5th of April, Rosina 
Adclaice, the beloved wife of George Buckley Mathew, E C.B., 

H.B.M.’s Evvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary att Court 
ue Brazil, | second daughter of the late J. C. Handley, Esq., J 
Provost Marshal General, 'T ‘urke Islands. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Owing to urgent private affairs that will necessitate a prolonged 
absence from the city, the Proprietor of THe A.sion offers this popular 
aud old-established Journal for sale ; or he would dispose of one half 
sbare to a gentleman of literary attainments or of good business 
qualities, who could attend to the property during his sojourn abroad. 
Address, with reference, Piercy Wilson, 39 Park Kow, New York. 
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THE POLA RIS. 


Fron the official report of tae testimony given by Captain 
Captain Tyson and his ill fated companions, we can glean 
but little that has not already been made public, excepting 
of course, as regard the scientific researches which are of 
intense interest to all those who are concerned in these ex- 
plorations that tend to solve the mystery of the polar sys- 
tem. The commission was appointed by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and appears to have done its allotted task in a very 
creditable manner, if we except the indirect judgment it has 
given on the subject of the abandonment of those who found 
a refuge on the floe, by the Poluris and its crew. The sus- 
picion that Captain Hall was poisoned is amply controverted, 
and we must Class the misgivings he entertained that some 
one in the crew was bent on doing him a mortal injury 
among those aberrations of the mind by which it is 
afflicted after months of suspense under the most 
critical circumstances. But after Captain Hall’s death, 
grave doubts may be entertained as to the testimony 
adduced, and although we are far from wishing to prejudge 
an officer in his absence, we cannot but feel the conviction 
that there is yet a key to the mystery that has not been 
found, and never will be, unless the explorations ordered by 
the government for the search of the Polaris, prove to be 
successful. 

After reaching a latitude far beyond the limits of previous 
navigation in the Polar Seas, the Polaris was beset with ice 
and drifted from 82 deg. 29 min. to 81 deg. 38 min. north, 
where the ship effected her escape and was established in 
winter quarters. From this point, Captain Hall accom. 
panied by his first mate and two Esquimaux made an expe- 
dition in sledges to discover a feasible route inland to reach 
the North Pole on the ensuing Spring, but although unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavors, he was, by his researches, enabled to 
dispel the illusions formed as to the existence of an open 
Polar Sea to the north as also to correct errors in regard to 
the coast lines mace by previous explorers. It was on his 
return from this expedition that he was taken ill and died. 
He was succeeded in the command by Captain Buddington, 
the sailiug master, who besides being addicted to drunken- 
ness, had always spoken in a disparaging manner of his 
chief, and from that moment all discipline seemed to be at 
anend. On the night of the 15th of October, 1872, in about 
latitude 79 deg. 53 min. north, during a violent gale of wind 
and snow, the ship was suddenly beset by a tremend- 
ous pressure of the ice, which was driven against her 
from the southward, and forced under her, pressing her 
up and out of the water, and by successive and violent shocks 
finally throwing her over on her beam ends. Capt. Budding- 
ton directed the provisions, stores and material in readiness 
tobe thrown overboard on the ice, aud ordered half the crew 
upon the ice to carry them upon a thicker part of the hum- 
mocks, where they wou!d be comparatively safe. He also 
sent all the Esquimaux with their kyacks out of the ship, and 
lowered the two remaining floats upon the floe. While so 
engaged in the darkness of an Arctic night, in the midst of a 
fierce gale and driving snow storm, the hawsers of the Polaris 
fuiled to hold her, and she broke adrift from the floe, and in 
a few minutes was out of sight of the party who were at that 
moment busily at work on the ice. After losing sight of the 
ship, some of the men and a large part of the provisions were 
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,found to be afloat on a certain piece of ice. The men were good odor with his Sovereign, just as the prefects of the 
rescued by means of the boats which fortunately had been | Second Empire were, in proportion as he is liberal in organiz- 


saved on the ice, and the party thus collected on the main 
floe passed the night as well as they could. 


the northward, apparently coming toward the floe, under furiously as straw fires. 


steam and sail. 


| 
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ing horse-races and theatrical shows for the people. It would 


The next day, | be dangerous to let the Persians grow dull, for then they take 
while striving to get on shore, the Polaris came in sight to | 


to conspiring, and their conspiracies, while they last, blaze as 
The sect of the Babiis, who made 


An india-rabber blanket was hoisted on an | themselves so troublesome five years ago, took its rise in a 


oar and displayed from the top of ahummock. The colors stingily governed khanate, and after the Shah had quelled 


were set and other signals were made to attract the attention their revolt in 1869, and put their 


of the Polaris, and as she approached so near to them that 
they plainly saw her down to her rail, and could distinguish | 


leaders to death 
with atrocious tortures, he hastened to send a generous 
khan into the district with orders to make everybody merry. 


her escape-pipe, and kept on toward them until they supposed | Of Nasr-ed-Din so many prodigies of acuteness are pub- 
her tc be oot more than four riiles off, they felt sure she lished that if a tenth of them only were true his Majesty 


could force her way through the ice to their position, and 
that in a little while they would be again on beard. In this 
they were disappointed. The Polaris altered her course and 
disappeared behind the shore. 

And then commenced that fearful drift on an ice floe that 
lasted from the middle of October to the end of April, un- 
parelleled in the annals of marine disasters. How these 
unfortunate people managed to escape the perils of the Arctic 
ocean, and to avoid an ever impending death from starvation 
and the rigors of the climate, appears simply miraculous. 
It seems almost incredible that Captain Buddington should 
have abandoned these wretched creatures to so horrible a 
fate, but his previous conduct was not such as to entirely 
"| dispel that suspicion, and we hope that the Polaris may be 
rescued from her present perilous position, and the mystery 
be solved. In the meantime we trust that this will be the 
last of those foolhardy and useless expeditions in Polar 
Seas. 





THE SHAH. 


The arrival of the Shah of Persia on a visit to England 
must be looked upon as a momentous event in view of the 
possible complications between rival powers in Central Asia, 
The extraordinary attention that were lavished on that 
potentate by the Czar testify to the importance Russia 
evinces to secure, if not an alliance, still an overweening 
influence at the Persian Court, and the geographical situa- 
tion of the kingdom is likely to conduce to such a consumma- 
tion unless the Shah is so impressed with the advancing ideas 
of science and civilization in England as to foster and patro- 
nize similar efforts on his own soil. The moment is very pro- 
pitious for the introduction »f modern improvements in Persia. 


»| Capital and enterprise are ever seeking profitable channels, and 


the visit of the Shah may be the forerunner of great changes in 
the kingdom, and the formation of a closer alliance between 
Persia and England that would give a quietus fora time to 
all complications in Central Asia, while the building of a 
railroad to India by the Euphrates Valley would bring the 
two nations into closer connection than could have been 
dreamt of ten years since. In the Pall Mall Gazette we find 
the following interesting account of Persia and her ruler: 
Nasr-ed-Din, the Shah of Persia, has been managing since 
1848 a people who are the French of the East. Witty, 
frivolous, disdainful of strangers, sceptics at heart, though 
fanatical in defending their religion when assailed by Franks, 
they are a very different set to govern than the Turks. The 
Turks are as Germans beside them. Fatalism, that opium of 
the soul, saturates the true Turk to such an extent that he 
knows little and cares less for public matters. He is fonder 
of home than of out-door life, adcicted to dreams, convinced 
in a stolid way of his superiority to the rest of mankind; 
and, when once fairly roused, implacable in his ferocity and 
vindictiveness. The temper of Persians is as milk in a sauce- 
pan—quick to boil, very frothy when it grows to a head, but 
to be cooled in a moment by a dash of cold water. The old 


>| Turk will gravely step aside when he meets a Frank, and 


withdraw his gown from all contact with him; the Persian 
will wreathe his face in smiles at his approach, but make a 
grimace behind him when he has passed. In the bazaars of 
Constantinople conversation is carried on in quiet tones, and 
the shopkeepers squat smoking at their doors waiting till it 
shall please Allah to send them a customer; in those of 
Tehran the noise is as the chattering of a thousand magpies, 
and vendors skip about bawling the excellence of their wares 
and pulling strollers by the sleeve to come and see. The 
banishment of a Grand Vizier excites little talk in the barbers’ 
shops and cafes of Turkey ; the disgrace of the most subordi- 
nate Court functionary is as loudly discussed in small Persian 
towns and villages as if it affected the whole Empire. The 








Turk professes reverence for the Sultan, but has his 
private opinion about him, and is fairly indifferent as to 
who rules; the Persians criticise everything their Shah 
says and does, but are at bottom loyal; and doubtless 
not a little of the present Shah’s success in handling his 
subjects comes from the fact that he has few of their defects, 
and is yet shrewd enough to play upon these in furtherance 
of his policy. Simple in his personal tastes, but a great 
stickler for outward pomp and Court etiquette; anxious for 
progress, but yet wishing all initiative in change to come 
from himself; humane and tolerant, but prompt to repress 
apy overt disaflection—his empire is paternally governed, and 
the contrast between the provincial misrule of Turkey and 
the working of a strong centralization is apparent immediately 
you cross the Persian frontier. The provincial Turk knows 
of nobody but the local pasha, who fleeces him more or less ; 


Shah ; and the khan, who is aware of it too, never acts but in 
his master’s name, and in certain difficult junctures refers to 
Tehran before acting atall. Nothing is done by Government 
to amuse the lower orders of Turks; in Persia a khan is in 


;| financial condition of Russia. 
the Persian is quite aware that above his khan stands the |“ 





would be a most undesirable cuest in any circle where there 
were secrets; but in the softer quautities of the heart he is 
not less exemplary, and the tale of his marriage with a peasant 
girl, whom he remarked whilst riding through a village and 
raised to the position of his chief wife, is sung and told from 
one end of the land tothe other. This peasant girl was a 
remarkable woman, and though in age a year or two older 
than the Shah, exercised undiminished end always beneficial 
influence over him till her death. Nasi-ed-Din is forty-five, 
and in appearance quite the prince of an Eastern tale—a slim 
man with scornful sleepy eyes, a firm seat in his saddle, and 
a taste for doing merciful things. But it will not do to offend 
him, for his mercy has nothing of weakness in it. Feruck- 
Khan, ambassador to Paris and London in 1857-8, and after- 
wards Prime Minister, narrowly escaped the bastinado owing 
to a street riot which occurred in the first month of his 


Viziership; and as there is no hereditary nobility in Persia, 


rank being altogether official and tenable during the Shah’s 
good pleasure, the highest State dignitary is liable to wind up 
an unsuccessful career by receiving a hundred blows with a 
bamboo on the soles of his feet. These punishments of 
important pecple were frequent during the famine insurrec- 
tions of 1870, and they are apt to impart a wondrous activity 
to Persian place-men in their dealings with insurgents. But 
when a khanate grows hopelessly factious, the Shah has 
another way of treating it than by beating its governor; he 
rides into it followed by 15,000 or 20,000 men, and simply 
eats up the whole district as an invading army might. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The third part of the official German history of the late 
war was issued lately by the bureauof Count Moltke, and 
is devoted mainly to the battles fought on the 6th of August 
at Woerth and Forbach, the latter, by the way, known gene- 
rally among Germans as the battle of Spicheren. An 
elaborate comparison of the features of these actions, the one 
with the other, and of their causes and effects, leads to the 
remark that in each case “ the marked determination of the 
Germans to close with their enemy” was the immediate 
occasion of the fighting coming on, as in each case the moral 
advantage gained by the victory was far greater than the 
success actually won upon the ground. Particular episodes 
of the contests are told with much spirit, as that of the vain 
though heroic charge of Michel’s Cuirassiers on the German 
centre at Woerth, and of the death of General Francois, only 
a week before breveted to his coveted rank, at the head of 
his brigade in the attack on the Spicheren heights. The 
conduct of General Kirchbach, the commander of the 5th 





Corps, in precipitating the engagement at Woerth, which was 
, 


not intended for that day at all by the German staff, and the 
similar forwardness of Kameke at Forbach, are criticised with 
a candor and impartially which will seem a marvel in their 
wey to those who remember that the latter is at present acting 
as Minister for War. The manner in which this part of the 
work is done reminds us, says the Pull Mall Gazette, how 
often we have heard it openly stated that no military man 
dare write a fully truthful narrative of the war in the Crimea 
while certain officials hold high office whose names are con- 
necied more or less with our trials and blunders there. 
Among elements of national prosperity, health may be 
regarded as the foremost; and it follows that to show how 
disease is occasioned, and how it may be avoided, are desery- 
ing of all attention. This is done from time to time by the 
medical officers of the English Government; and in a recent 
Report we find that a certain kind of fever is kept alive and 
propagated by water, and ly themilkman. There is noroom 
for doubt that enteric fever, otherwise known as gastric or 
typhoid fever, is produced by foul water, that is, water into 
which a sewer or a cess-pool leaks. It is as easy of proof as 
that an acid and an alkali effervesce. Unfortunately, there 
are two many places where this state of things prevails: it is 
foundjin picturesque country villages, as well as in the filthy 
quarters of overcrowded towns. Wherever people drink 
water tainted by human excreta, there enteric fever is sure to 
appear and to destroy. The true remedy, therefore, is a sup- 
ply of pure water. As regards the milkmen, mentioned 
above, he is accu-tomed to pump water into the milk he 
sells: the water is perhaps contaminated by sewage, and he 
carries from house to house the seeds of fever in his pail. 
The law against adulteration is now sharp and severe. 
one to be made responsible for adulterated water ? 
The Czas of Cracow publishes an interesting article on the 
“On the one hand,” it says, 
we see an extraordinary increase of imports and exports, 
we hear continually of new railways being begun or opened 
to public traffic, of the creation of new industrial establish- 
ments, and of the formation of new bas, especially for 
agriculture and land, which do an excellent business. But 
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on the other hand, we see that the rate of exchange in Russia The dreams ot Turkey are certainly not peaceful, to judge | discovered, together with the primitive instruments and traces 
is constartly falling, that nearly all the railways are worked | by a statement published by the Turkish paper Bassiret, and of human industry familiar to paleontologists, such as chipped 
without profit, that hunger and misery have in many districts | alleged to emanate from the Ordnance Department, relative | fints, bones incised or calcined on a rude hearth, remains of 
almost become chronic, and that the receipts from the land | ‘o the present and prospective condition of the armaments of | many animals, among them the cave hyena, fox, woolly 
tax are yearly diminishing, though it was hoped that after that country. Tn addition to a recent order for 800,000 | rhinoceros, horse, and reindcer. In a quarry near the cavern 
the emancipation of the serfs this item of the revenue would | breech-loading rifles, further orders, it is stated, have been dor unearthed further remains of the same animals, and also 
be considerably augmented. There are many reasons | given, which, when executed, will enable the Government to | of the cave lion, the marmot, hare, mammoth, fox, boar, ox, 
for this. A good deal of it is to be attributed to the want of | have in readiness 1,000,000 of these arms for the equipment and deer, beside numerous bones of birds. 


an energetic and impartial administration of justice in | of the Turkish troops. 


M. Gaudry refers 
In addition to the fortifications on | the deposit of these relics to the reindeer period, an epoch so 


civil and commercial trials, and the defects of the financial | the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, which are either com- 
. | . . ‘ge . . 

policy of the country. It is true that many reforms have | pleted or in course of completion, the fortitications now being 

been introduced in the law during the last tes years, but the | constructed in the Island of Crete, and at Sirope and Varaa, 


Civil Coce, that collection of elastic regulations which in 


on the Black Sea, will be mounted with cannon of sufficient 


many cases coptradict each other, has not been touched by calibre to destroy hostile iron-cladi;—namely, 100 pieces of 
these reforms. A new condensed Civil Code is being prepared, | artillery, consisting of 300-pounders, 460-pounders, and 600- 
which, however, will not be complete for many years tocome. | pounders. The forts in the interior of Roumelia and Anato- 
The law being so uncertain, there is not enough home capital, | lia are to be armed with 400 cannon in all, of various calibre, 


and still less foreign cap‘tal, available for the development of | from 12 to 72 pounders. 


Russian trade and industry, To this must be added the 
corruption of the judges, which unfortunately still prevails, 
though the trials take place in public. The Russian papers 
describe numerous cases in which not only the justices of the 
peace, but even jurymen, have publicly accepted bribes. But 
it is by the financial policy of the Government tbat the 
materiel development of the country is most impeded..... 
More than a third of the State revenues are absorbed by the 
reorgsnization of the army; another portion is expended in 
paying off the leans contracted for the construction of rail- 
ways, and a very small sum is left for administrative and 
judicial reforms. Nothing whatever is done to improve the 
currency ; more than 750,000,000 paper roubles, on which the 
loss is nearly 20 per cent., are in circulation. The equilibrium 
of the Budget is a fictitious one, as the extraordinary expenses 
which do not figure in the Budget amount to millions. 
Strategical considerations compel the Government to divert 
the lines of railway from many places which are the channels 
of trade, and to forbid the construction of branch lines. The 
accounts of the majority of the railways consequently show 
a permanent deficit, and they are only enabled to exist by 
Government subventions. The Government, wishing to 
develop the industry of the country, rejected several advan- 
tageous tenders from foreign contractors, and the consequence 
is that the railways are bad andexpensive. In Russia proper 
the old custom, according to which the land 1s the property 
of the commune, and not of its individual members, still 
exists. The peasant consequently does not give himself 
much trouble to cultivate land which does not belong to him, 
and endeavors to increase his earnings by other occupations, 
which, however, he keeps secret, in order that the commune 
may not claim a share of his private gains.” 


The Paris Journal Officiel publishes a letter from Saigon, 
Cocbin Cuina, giving au account of an expedition sent against 
Quau Thaub, a powerful Annamite Chief, the founder of a 
new religion, and who bad extended his domination over a 
certain number of villages. He had taken up a strong posi- 
tion on an almost inaccessible point in the marshes at the 
foot of the mountains between Chandoc and Hong-Huyen, 
and had collected means of defense which would have be- 
come a danger to the tranquillity of the French establish- 
ments. Lieut. Peuch, of the navy, who had been for some 
time past watching this rebellious leader, was charged with 
the command of the force. In the absence of information 
relative to the spirit of the population in the village, through 
which the troops had to pass, two gun-boats took up a posi- 
tion near those localities and seized on the chiefs as hostages. 
The column, which was composec of a small number of 
French troops and of native militia, started from Hong-Huyen, 
and arrived before fortifications of planks backed with sacks 
of rice. The enemy had thirty-nine swivel-guns and a large 
number of muskets, with which they opened fire from under 
cover, while the attacking party had to advance exposed, and 
through a deep marsh. In spite of these difficulties the place 
was soon carried by assault, Quau Thauh and his son being 
both killed in the fight. His supporters fled, but the fatigue 
of the French force and the difficult nature of the ground 
rendered pursuit impossible. About sixty junks and a quan- 
tity of arms and stores were captured. The account does not 
mention whether the assailants suflered any loss. 


A contemporary remarks that the general decay of faith, 
lamented by tie unco guid in all corners of the earth, must, 
we fear, be accepted as one vf the startling facts of the time. 
We are bidden by Mr. Darwin to make a“ new deperture” in 
the history of mankind—by the geologists, to believe that 
the Deluge was not so universal as the Mosaic chronology 
says it was—by the explorers of myths, to think that nosuch 
man as William Tell ever shot at apple or kept an arrow in 
reserve for Gesler—by the irreverent scholars, that Shakes- 
peare did not write Shakespeare's plays—by others, that the 
faithful hound Gellert never had an existence but in the brain 
of bard,—and now we are asked by the Scandinavians of the 
West to believe that Christopher Columbus did not discover 
America, and to help to build a monument in bonor of the 
Norwegian mariner Leif Erikson, to whom alone the credit 
of that achievement is due. A Scandinavian Professor, 
Andersen by name, is announced to deliver lectures in difter- 
ent parts of this country, in order to raise a fund of ten 
thousand dojlars for this monumental demonstration ; and 
those whose faith is strong and whose pockets are “replete” 
with wealth, like Dr. Marigold’s cart, will be invited to honor 
the memcry of the Erikson of the year 1000, to the utter 
annililation of the Columbus of 1492. What next? 


All these cannon will be rifled 
breech-loading pieces of the newest and most approved 
model. While these 500 cannon are being purchased and 
conveyed to Turkey, 500 other similar pieces will be manu- 
factured atthe arsenal at Tophaneh. Orders to the above 
eflect were communicated on Sunday, the 18th ult, by the 
Sultan to the Porte, the Minister of War, and the Grand 
Master of Artillery. The first stone of the arsenal adout to 
be built at Matchka was laid on the 17th ult., in presence of 
the Sultan’s son, Prince Yussut Izzedin, the Grand Vizier 
and several other Turkish Ministers. 


The town of Buxton, says an English contemporary, 
was, three or four weeks ago, the scene of a gay festival, 
called the Buxton Well Dressing, which took place this year 
a month earlier than usual. The dressing of one of the wells 
was, it is stated, a work of art. A lofty arch in front of the 
well served as the framework of a picture wrought in flowers 
representing a shepherd and kis flock. The shepherd’s 
smock was formed of buttercups, the sheep and lambs were 
mude of daisies with pansies for the shades of color, and the 
ground was rendered in perfect imitation of nature with 
grasses and moss, The town also was decorated with flowers, 
and except the cold east wind there was no drawback to the 
success of the whole affair. It seems that this well dressing 
festival has of late years been substituted for races at Buxton 
as being more conducive to the general innocence of the in- 
habitants and visitors, and with the happiest results. People 
who formerly drank gin now confine themselves to “ the 
pure, invigorating drink of the springs,” buttercups have 
taken the place of betting-books, and all Buxton is better and 
happier in every respect than formerly. Itis well worth the 
consideration of Epsom whether it might not with advantage 
follow the example of Buxton, and substitute “ well dressings” 
for races. It was once famous for its sulphate of magnesia 
springs, and although Londoners would perbaps at first feel 
rather disappointed when on reaching the course they found 
themselves invi.ed to drink the water instead of witnessing 
an exciting race, next morning they would, it may be, feel 
thankful for the change, und Epsom would rega‘n the reputa- 
tion for guilelessness and simplicity which it once enjoyed 
when its glories rested on a purely medical foundation. 


A Persian correspondent of the Levant Herald has just 
recently enumerated, specially, the immense and profitable 
interests which Russia at present enjoys and seeks to extend 
on the shores of the Caspian. The writer says:—Tbe navi- 
gation of the Caspian is exclusively in the hands of the 
Russians. The Caucasus and Mercury Company have now 
twenty-five steamers employed, and receive from the Russian 
government a large postal subsidy, for whieh they undertake 
to transport troops and military stores at a low rate of freight, 
and to run a fortnightly mail boat while the navigation of 
the Volga is open from Astrachan to Getz, the port of Astra- 
bad, calling at the immediate ports of Petrovoski, Derbend, 
Bakou, Loukoran, Astara, Enzittee (the port of Resbt, and 
about sixteen miles from the town), and Meshedi Sir, the 
port of Mazanderan, The steamers call at the same ports on 
the return voyage. Until the present winter only one boat 
amonth plied between Bakou and Getz; but the increasing 
development of trade has been so great that this has to be 
changed for the season. Within five years the number of 
steamers has been increased fivefold, and arrangements are 
now being entered into for considerable additions to the 
existing number of steamers, as the Caspir.n trade is not only 
increasing yearly, but is certain in time to become much 
more considerable. It is stated that the present Persian ex- 
ports by the Caspian to Russia exceed £500,000 per annum in 
value, consisting chiefly of raw silk, timber, dried fish, salted 
sturgeon, caviar and isinglass—these last four articles in very 
large quantities, The imports by this route from Russia are 
about twenty thousand pounds, and consist principally of 
iron, hardware, naphtha, flour, wheat and sugar. In the Cas- 
pian Russia is not only extending ber commercial activity, 
but is adding to her naval forces. According to the latest 
accounts the fleet of that power on the Caspian numbers 
forty-nine vessels, and seven other large gunboats are now in 
course of construction. The opening of the proposed rail- 
way from Resut to Teheran, and further on, will necessarily 
divert a large traflic which now passes by Turkey to the 
Caspian. 

M. Gaudry has lately presented to the French Geological 
Society a report of investigations made in the Department of 
Mayenn:, which furnish additional proof of the antiquity of 
the race. In a cave in the carboniferous limestone of Lou- 








verne, near Laval, the curator of the museum at that place 


remote as to make the legal antiquity of “time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary” seem but yes- 
terday. 


The Scottish Meteorological Society csrry on their work 
with spirit; they are turning their attention to the blights 
which are often carried from one country to another long 
distances through the air: they notice that storms are often 
preceded by a great diminution of daylight, and they suggest 
that photometric observations might be useful as indicative 
of storms, One of their members has invented a rain-gaugo 
for use on shipboard ; and in a recent number of their joure 
nal they publish instructive particulars about the prevailing 
winds ef Scotland. From these we learn that in the 
neighborhood of Iceland, atmospheric pressure is lower than 
in surrounding regions; and to this is due the prevalence of 
W.S.W. winds in Scotland. It is owing to the same low 
pressure that the general track of the storms of Western 
Europe passes between Iceland and Faro in their course from 
east to west. The journal contuins also a list of plices in 
Scotland in which north winds, north-east winds, and east 
winds scarcely ever blow. These shonld be pleasant places 
to live in wien the grim blasts are howling elsewhere. 


The Egyptians seem to be as fully alive to the advantages 
to be derived by a skilful manipulation of weiglits and mea- 
sures as the English shopkeepers. The method of weighing 
coals at the Court-house at Alexandria, says Consul Stanley 
in his report on the trade of that port, just issued, is bad in 
principle and corrupt in execution; and certainly, to judge 
from the Consul’s account, the system referred to is open to 
some little improvement. The contents of each basket, it 
seems, are called out and noted in Arabic characters and 
weights, so that it is almost impossible for an English master 
to keep a check on them. Should a handsome present in 
addition to the fixed tariff be given to the weighers—and 
they unblushingly demand it—before commencing to weigh, 
the cargo turns out to be full weight. Should the master or 
person interested refuse such present, the cargo always turns 
out to be short weight. This is perfectly notorious, and has 
often been brought to the cognizance of the authorities, 
who, however, decline to make any alteration in the system. 
Consul Stanley has on rare occasions been able to prove tho 
corruptions of these weighers, who have been then slightly 
) punished, but are not disqualified from acting for the future 
as Government weighers. Suggestions Lave been made to 
the authorities which, if carried out, would greatly improve 
the system ; but they have not been acted on. In the means 
time coal merchants in England write to their agent in Alex- 
andria complaining about the short weights and great quan- 
tity of dust declared to be in the cargoes there, these cargocs 
never turning out short in any other part of the world, nor 
such an encrmous percentage of dust being ever found else- 
where, except, perhaps, in the British consumers’ coal- 
cellar; and coal merchants vught in justice to remember that 
their customers at home, who rarely, if ever, weigh the coa's 
delivered at their houses, are worthy of at least as much core 
sideration as coal consumers in Exsypt, who not only weigh 
the coals, but weigh them corrup!ly. 





A strange story is this week published in the daily papers, 
J. E. Van Doren, of Brooklyn, Long Island, the young man 
who went duck-shooting to Fire Island last December, and 
was supposed to have been foully dealt with, lias been heard 
of from Rotterdam, in Holland, under date of 21st May last. 
He tells a very extraordinary story of his absence. A suil- 
boat in which he was following the game in company with 
one of the crew of a schooner lying near Fire Island cape 
sized, and his companion was drowned, Van Doren clung 
to the boat, and was drifted out of sight of land. Next day 
he was picked up by a Swedish bark bound to Buenos Ayres, 
being almost dead from cold, hunger, aud exposure. A 
brain fever laid him prostrate for a Jong time, and after 
fifty-four days out he was transferred to an Euglish suip from 
the Pacific hound to Rotterdam. He further states that he 
was unable to return for want of money, but is now on his 
way to Philadelphia, where he requests his father to write. 


A contemporary remarks that Mr. ©. D. Warner's protest 
against the pirating of his “ Back-Log Studies,” by English 
publishers, is received, by one of them at least, with a grin of 
derision. Mr. §. O. Beeton writes to the Athengum a calm 
letter, wherein he advances the simple statement that, lacking 
international copyright, American publishers do exactly what 
their British brethren have done, and make not a litle profit 
from the performance. ‘“ Gigantic fortunes have been made,” 
says this cool person, “and are making by American houses 
through the production of English books in the United 
States ;” and the reason why these happy Americans have 
not persuaded Government to agree with England upon the 
terms of a copyright treaty is, he thinks, that they find the 
present sta‘e of things altogether too much to their advantage 
to desire a change. In bis opinion a single American author 
has no business to complain if Lis book is pirated by the 
much-abused British publishers—all of whicu is but cold 
comfort for Mr. Warner. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 
“ Everybody's Friend” is the title of Josh Billings’ new 
book. 


Among curious old manuscripts recently discovered, it is 
said, is the gospel of St. John set to music. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins will, it is stated, leave England for the | 


United States in August. 


A portion of the collection of modern pictures and draw- 
ings of Mr. Jose de Murrietta, comprising upwards of 300 
pictures and drawings, by eminent painters of the English | 
and foreign schools, were sold last week at the Messrs. Chris- | 
tie’s rooms. The sale produced upwards of £26,000. 

The historian Friedrich von Raumer celebrated on the 14th 
ult. his ninety-third birthday. 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the well-known authoress, sailed last 
week, for a summer vacation in Switzerland, where she will 
read the proof-sheets of her new novel, now in the press of 
G. W. Carleton and Co. 

Prof. Leitner has arrived in Europe from Lahore, on sick- 
leave. He has brought with him a very remarkable assem- 
blage of antiquities, such as statutes, coins, weapons, etc., col- 
lected in the countries between Kabul and Cashmere. The 
collection will be seen at Vierna by the visitors to the Ex- 
hibition. Among the statutes, those termed by Prof. Leitner 
“ Greco-Buddhistic” are likely to attract attention among 
archeologists. 

Prof. Morley’s “ First Sketch of English Literature,” which 
has been in preparation for a long time, is now uearly ready 
for publication. 

“ Betsey and I Are Out” (either Mrs. Emerson’s version or 
Cfrleton’s,) bids fair to be the best known book of the literaty 
season. 

A subscription is on foot, in Paris, for the benefit of the 
daughter of Proudhon, who is now seventy-one years of age, 
and “ privee de toutes ressources.” 

The only portrait for which Mr. Mill ever sat, was one 
upon which Mr. Watts has lately been engaged. The work 
was so nearly finished when Mr. Mill left England that Mr. 
Watts considered but one more sitting would be requisite. 
He has now undertaken to complete the picture, which will 
be engraved. 

Ten different editions of the “ Christian Year” have been 
issued in London since the copyright expired less than two 
months ago. Messrs. Parker are publishing a sixpenny edi- 
tion, and a publisher not named is said to be contemplating 
a penny edition. 

The life of the late master of Teinity College, Cambri lge, 
Dr. Whewell, is being written by Mr. Todhunter, who was 
selected by the executors, and in whose hands all the letters 
and papers relative to his life have been placed. 

The death has been announced of the well-known historical 
painter, Mr. Charles Lucy. Mr. Lucy was fifty-nine years of 
age. He first appeared at the Royal Academy as a portrait 
painter in 1838. His “Interview of Milton with Galileo,” 
was at the Academy in 1840. 

Mrs. Parkes, better known as Miss Amy Sedgwick, was re- 
cently married, at Hove parish church, to Mr. Charles Pem- 
berton, a solicitor, of Liverpool. The bride was given away 
by Sir Cordy Burrows. 

The most curious correspondence, perhaps, in which John 
Stuart Mill was ever engaged, was a discussion which he 
carried on for some months, in French (a language which he 
talked and wrote admirably), with Auguste Comte, respecting 
women. The exalted opinion which Mr. Mill held of the 
sex is well known, and Comte controverted it by maintaining 
that “the intelligence of women amount at best to only a 
small, instantaneous sagacity.” 


At the Anthropological Institute, Professor Busk, F.R.S., 
in the chair, a paper was read lately by Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
who seems to know nearly everything, on “ The Place of the 
Egyptians in the Comparative Chronology of the Pre-historic 
Races.” While applying the living tide of the Caucasus to 
the hieroglyphic, he stated that ancient Egyptian was not, 
like Coptic, aflected by Semetic, but by the comparative 

rammar of the earlier languages of the Nile, Caucasia, and 
South America, 

Manzoni, whose death was recently announced, was per- 
haps the only Italian poet of his day whose name was known 
out of his own country. He came from a good literary stock, 
his mother being the daughter of Boccaria, who wrote the 
well known treatise on “ Crimes.” His chief work was “ 1 
Promessi Sposi,” which is an Italian text book to students of 
the language, but has been translated into almost every Eu- 
ropean tongue. 

The Rev. Joseph Stevenson is making, on behalf of the 
British government, transcripts of documents relating to the 
history of England, preserved in the archives and libra- 
ries of Rome. 

Mrs. Somerville’s “ Personal Recollections” are in the 
press. 

It is intended shortly to publish a series of translations of 
all the important Assyrian and Egyptian texts which exist in 
the various collections of England and the Continent. 

Miss Joana Julia Greswell, daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Greswell, B.D., of Worcester College, Oxford, has just writ- 
ten a grammatical analysis of the Hebrew Psalter, being an 


HELL-HOUNDS. 


At midnight, on the eve of Saint John, so the story goes, a 
| weird procession of gaunt fiery-eyed hounds, with blood be- 
| springled sides, sweeps through the long dark lanes about 

Dartmoor, until at a blast from their black master’s horn 

they sink into the earth. These are the Wish, Yelk, Yell, or 
| Heath-hounds, supposed by some to be the spirits of unbap- 

tised children. Often heard by night-walkers, the dogs of 
darkness are occasionally seen, careering across the moors in 
hot pursuit of some lost spirit, doomed for earthly sin to be 
hunted for ever by the demon pack. 


Still as the traveller pursues his lone way, 
In horror at night o’er the waste, 
He hears Sir Tregeagle with shrieks rush away, 
He heays the Black Hunter pursuing his prey, 
And shrinks at his bugle’s dread blast. 


Sometimes the quarry is the spirit of a beautiful woman in 
the shape of a hare. Once it was that of Sir Francis Drake, 
driving a hearse drawn by beadless steeds, on which occa- 
sion the dogs too left their heads behind them. Although 
spirits are their ordinary game, the ghostly hounds now and 
again hunt less shadowy prey. One windy night, a poor 
herdsman, hurrying home across the moors, with a thiee- 
mile tramp before him, heard afar off the horrid baying of 
the devil’s pack. Fear gave new vigor to his weary legs, but 
nearer and nearer came the sound of the hunter's holloa and 
the yelping of his hounds. Casting a scared glance behind, 
the herdsman beheld a tall, horned, tailed, black figure bear- 
ing a long hunting-pole in his clawed hand. The ground 
was black with tlogs snorting fire. No place of refuge was 
nigh, and the unlucky wayfarer, giving himself up for lost, 
already felt the fangs of the dandy-dogs in his flesh. Justas 
the pack, sure of their victim, rushed open-mouthed towards 
him, the herdsman, inspired by a sudden thought, dropped on 
his knees, and prayed as he never prayed before. The 
hounds, stayed as if by magic, stood at bay, as though con- 
fronted by a foe, howling most dismally. Suddenly the 
Black Hunter shouted, “ Bo shrove!” the ancient vernacular 
for “ the boy prays,” and he and his dandy-dogs vanished on 
the instant, to the relief of the herdsman. 

Dandy-dog seems an odd synonym for hell-hound, but 
there is meaning in it. Dando, a priest attached to the old 
priory church of St. Germans, was a priest of the Tuck or- 
der; free with indulgences, easy at the confessional, and as 
ardent a lover of manly exercises as a modern athlete. He 
was a mighty hunter in the land, who would never ware 
wheat or anything else. As he grew older his love of hunt- 
ing grew stronger; he was ever in the saddle, and neither he 
nor his hounds kept sabbath. One Sunday, after a splendid 
run on the Earth lands, Dando, having emptied every flask 
at his command without allaying his thirst, swore he must 
have more drink, telling his men if they could not get any 
on earth, to go to hell for it! Ashe uttered the profane pun, 
a well-dressed gentleman, pressing forward, proftered his flask 
and bade the priest drink deep. Dando drank with a will, 
and as he returned the flask, asked, “ Do the gods drink such 
nectar?” “ Devils do,” was the response. “I wish I were 
one then,” exclaimed the resh man. In a moment, the 
stranger seized him by the neck, flung him in front of him, 
and spurring his jet-black steed, galloped down the hill, the 
hounds following close at his heels; a general leap in the 
Lynke, asplash, a blaze, a boiling of the waters, and all were 
lost to sight. Dando was never seen again, but his dogs may 
still be heard in full cry early on Sunday mornings. In St. 
Teath the dandy-dogs are called Cheney’s hounds, after a 
dead squire, in whom the ruling passion was so strong, that 
though be has been buried many a year, he still haunts the 
country with a spectral pack, as regularly as he was wont to 
hunt it in the flesh, with dogs of earthly mould. 

When the stormy winds do blow among his mountains, the 
We'sh peasant listens for the cry of the Cwn Annwn—big 
black hounds with eyes and teeth of fire, according to his ac- 


of Annwn as canine beauties, boasting clear, glossy, white 
coats and red ears—‘ a mystical transformation of the Druids 
with their robes and red tiaras.” Black or white, their mis- 
sion is to hunt the spirits of the dead, and let the world 
know ty their howling that some man of evil deeds has 
nearly run his race here, and will soon be running one in the 
air at which they will assist. The Welsh Druidical dogs are 
akin to the “ Gabriel’s Hounds” of Staffordshire and York- 
shire, “ doomed, with their impious lord, to chase the flying 
hart for ever” through the realms of air. “1, too, remember 
once,” sings a Sheffield poet : 
At midnight dark, 

How these yD startled me, and stirred 

My fancy so, | could have then averred 

A mimic pack of beagles low did bark ! 

Nor wondered I that rustic fear should trace 

A spectral huntsman doomed long to that moonless chase. 


The sky-yelpers being, in fact, simply innocent wild geese 
bound on their annual excursion beyond seas. “ You will 
hear them coming,” says Captain Hawker, “like a pack of 
hounds in full cry.” 

The wild-goose theory, however, fails to explain the ex- 
istence of hell-hounds like that through which the Ayles- 
bury milk-dealer came to grief. This ill-used individual, 
going one summer night to milk his cows in the field, found 
the gap in the hedge through which he was accustomed to 
pass filled by a black creature, resolving itself, upon nearer 





omens interpretativn of every word contained in the 
Book of Psalms, intended chiefly for the use of beginners 
in the study of He>rew. 

The King of Italy has just presented to the Empress of 
Russia a marvellous table in mosaic of Florence manufacture, 
from the studio of Enrico Bosi. It is round, and about four 
feet in diameter. The design represents Apollo aud the nine 
Muses. 

Among the coming events in London, in a few weeks, is a 
comprehensive Musical Dictionary or Encyclopedia. 

A statue of Dr. Livingstone, by Mrs. D. O. Hill, is now on 
exhibition at the Royal Scottish Academy. It is of colossal 
size, and represents the distinguished traveller in standing 
posture, attired in a simple but picturesque costume, such as 
he may have been supposed to have worn in his wanderings. 
A loose cloak which forms the upper garment is thrown 
back over the left shoulder, so as to expose the waist-helt 
with its garnishing of pistol, _ box, and other indis- 
pensable traveller's companions. The right hand holds forth 
a Bible ; the left rests on the handle of an ax; and round the 
feet, which are shod in most uncompromising boots, are 
grouped a number of objects intended to suggest various 
points connected with the explorer’s career. 


view, into a great dog, evidently bent upcn disputing his 
right of way. The animal looked so well able to do so, that, 
declining the challenge, the milkman left him master of the 
position, and sought a less dangerous path. The next night 
it was the same, and the next, and the next; the brute was 
never off guard. The milkman did not care to try conclu- 
sions with his tormentor, not being of Smallbones’s opinion 
that if the dog was one of the devil’s imps it was his duty as 
a Christian to oppose him, although there was no “if” in 
the dog-haunted man’s mind. One evening, happening to 
have a friend with him, the man of milk plucked up his 
courage, and determined, dog or no dog, not to be barred from 
his short cut, without a tussle for it. e found the foe wait- 
ing, looking uglier, bigger, fiercer than ever; but down went 
his pails, up went bis yoke—to descend, cleaving the air, and 
the air only. The dog vanished, leaving his assailant 
stretched senseless on the ground; not dead, indeed, but 
worse than dead. He had lost the use of his limbs and his 
tongue, and never walked or talked afterwards. 
he ancient Castle of Peel, in the Isle of Man, was once 
haunted by a spectre spaniel of most unspaniel-like dimen- 
sions, which, being of a sociable turn, vsed to come into the 
guard-room with the er ¥ and keep the soldiers there com- 
ee. His presence did them no harm, for, so Jong as his 
lack body, or semblance of a body, was in front of the fire, 





A sort of Art Union has been established at Rome. 


his companions were careful to keep their conversation clean, 


count; but those who should know better describe the dogs |4 


and let their favorite oaths remain unaired. Accustomed as 
they grew to their ghostly visitor, not one had sufficient con- 
fidence in his good intentions to remain alone with him; and 
as the Mauthe Dog came out of the passage leading from the 

guard-room to the captain’s quarters, about the time when 

the castle keys were taken to the officer in command, a com- 

rade always went with the manto whom that duty fell. One 

night, a soldier, rendered bold by an extra glass or two, 

swore he would carry in the keys by himself, and if the crea- 
ture followed him, would see whether he were dog or devi', 

Deaf to all remonstrance, the pot-valiant fellow snatched up 

the keys and went on his errand. By-and-bye, a terrible 

noise greeted the horrified ears of the expectant listeners, but 

none were brave enough to dare the dangers o/ the passage. 

At last, the soldier returned, sober enough now, and ail 

waited impatiently for an explanation of the mysterious up- 

roar. They waited in vain. The man was stricken dumb, 

and in three days died “in agonies more than is commen to 

a natural death.” 

Some years ago—we would be more precise if we could—a 
Dorsetshire farmer tackled a dog-fiend to more profitable 
—. This lucky man lived within a mile or so of Lyme 

egis, ard coming home one evening, was about, according 
to his custom, to take his seat in the chimney corner, when 
he became aware that the opposite seat was occupied by a 
strange black dog, seemingly quite at home there. He did 
not disturb his new acquaintance, and the dog Lecame a regu- 
lar nightly visitor, and as he ate nothing, drank nothing, and 
interfered with nobody, the farmer was deaf to all inhospita- 
ble suggestions. This, however, was attributed by his 
advisers to cowardice rather than kindliness, and they lost 
no opportunities of hinting as much ; until one night, after a 
drinking bout, made savage by the “ chaff” of his friends, he 
went home resolved to give his black lodger notice to quit. 
As usual, the intruder, all unconscious of his host’s altered 
sentiments, lay coiled up by the firesice. The farmer seized 
the poker, but the object of his wrath was off the seat ere he 
could strike. Away went dog, and away went man, racing 
up-stairs and through passages. The dog, making good use 
of his start, reached the top of the house first, rushed into the 
attic, paused a moment for a spring, and vanished through 
the roof. As he disappeared, his baffled pursuer aimed a 
desperate blow at him, resulting in a downfall of plaster and 
something beside; for when the farmer cleared the dust from 
his eyes, he saw at his feet a small oaken box, which being 
opened was found to be full of gold and silver money bearing 
the effigy of King Charles the First. Having thus honorably 
paid for the temporary accom nodation vouchsafed to him, 
the mysterious dog never tuxed the farmer’s patience again. 
He did not, like his Manx brother, vanish altogether from 
human ken, but still prowled round the farm at night. He 
was on the same beat some sixteen years back, for a woman, 
described as a scber-minded, intelligent, judicious matron, 
going through a lane in the neighborhood, saw a fiery-eyed, 
shaggy black dog, as big as a young calf. As it passed by 
her it made the air cold and dank, and then, growing bigger 
and bigger as it went, became as high as the trees by the way- 
side, till, swelling into a large cloud, it disappeared in the air. 
This awful apparition was only visible to the aforesaid in- 
telligent woman ; her husband, trudging along by her side, 
seeing nothing but a fog coming up from the sea. 

In Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, a dog-fiend known as 
Shuck haunts lonely churchyards for some inscrutable pur- 
pose. Lancashire lads call a like creature Trash and Shriker, 
giving it the first name in imitation of the noise it makes in 
travelling—a noise resembling that made by a heavily shod 
walker on a miry road, and the second in imitation of the 
peculiar shrill yell with which it warns the hearer of the ap- 
proaching death of some near relative or dear friend. Fur- 
ther north it goes by the name of Bargest. One Billy B. made 
Bargest’s acquaintance as he walked home from Grassington 
one moonlight night. Billy was in the happy condition of 
Burns’s immortal brewer of a peck o’ maut, not “ fow” but 
just “a wee drappie in his e’e,” and, therefore, not easily 
frightened. As he was pushing down a dark lane, some- 
thing brushed by him; he heard the clanking of chains, but 
seeing nothing he knew it was the Bargest, and hurried on 
towards the bridge, thinking there to part company, as the 
demon dog was supposed to be unable to cross running water. 

o Billy’s astonishment and dismay, he heard the “ brush, 
brush, brush,” with its clanking accompaniment, just ahead 
of him when he had passed over the bridge, and as the moon 
ag from behind a cloud, caught a glimpse of a black tail. 

illy quickened his steps, and was soon home. “ When I 
gat to U door,” said he, “ there war a grit thing like a sheep, 
but it was larger, ligging across t’ threshold of v door, and it 
war woolly like, and says I,‘Git up, but it wouldn’t git up. 
Then says I, ‘Stir thysel’,’ and it wouldn’t stir itsel’; and I 
= valiant, and I raised v stick to baste it wi’, and then it 

uiked at me! and sich oies they did glower, and war as big 

as sarcers, and like a cruelled ball. First there war a red 
ring, then a blue one, then a white one, and the rings grew 
less and less, till they came to a dot. Now I war none feer’d 
on ’t, though it grinned at me fearfully, and I kept on saying 
‘Git up, and ‘Stir thysel’’ and t’ wife heerd as how I war 
at t dore, and she came to oppen it, and then the thing gat 
up, and walked off, for it war mare freet’d o’ t wife than it 
war o’ me; and I told v wife, and she said it war Bargest ; 
but I never seed it since.” 

A writer in the Book of Days says the black dog is still a 
dreaded bogy in Hertfordshire. Some three miles from 
Tring, a poor old woman, suspected of being a witch, was, in 
1751, killed by the water test. A chimney-sweep, who was 
the principal perpetrator of the deed, was hanged and gib- 
beted near the place where the murder was committed. 
While the gibbet stood, and long after it had disappeared, 
the spot was haunted bya black dog. It was seen by the 
village schoolmaster not many years ago. “ I was returning 
home,” said he, “late at night in a gig with the person who 
was driving. When we came near the spot, where a portion 
of the gibbet bad lately stood, we saw on the bank of the 
roadside, along which a narrow brook or ditch runs, a gleam 
of fire as large as a man’s hat. ‘ What’s that ? I exclaimed. 
‘ Hist,’ said my companion, all in a tremble, and, suddenly 
pulling in his horse, made a dead stop. I then saw an im. 
mense black dog lying on the road just in front of our horse, 
which appeared trembling with fright. The dog was the 
strangest-looking creature I ever beheld. He was as big as a 
Newfoundland, but very gaunt, shaggy, with long ears and 
tail, eyes like balls of fire, and large long teeth, for he opened 
his mouth, and seemed to grin at us. He looked more like a 
fiend than a dog, and I trembled as much as my companion. 
In a few minutes the dog disappeared, seeming to vanish 
like a shadow, or to sink into the earth, and we drove on over 
the spot where he had lain.” A similar apparition much 





troubled the mind of a Cornish blacksmith some two years 
since, by persisting in keeping nightly watch outside a house 
wherein lay a sick man, with whom the blacksmith sat up o’ 
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nights. 


Following the advice of a white witch, the black- | in the form of soles, attached to the boots of the crew of al 


smith charged a gun with broken fourpenny pieces, and took | vessel. 


such good aim at the beast, that he blew it whence it came, 
for not an animal atom was to be found in the morning, and 
the creature was never seen more. 

A rarer species of spectral hound is that animated by the 
soul of some man or woman condemned to the performance 
of everlasting penance in canine guise, in expiation of wicked- 
ness wrought when they walked the earth in human shape. 
The Hound’s Pool, at 
from its being haunted by a hapless creature of the kind. 
Once upon a time,a man named Knowles, famous for his 
skill as a weaver, dwelt in the Hamlet of Dean Combe. After 
a long, hard-working life, he died, and was buried; but the 
morning after his body had been laid in the churchyard, he 
was sitting, as usual, at the loom. Not knowing what to do 
in such a case, his son set off to the vicarage, and told his 
strange tale there. Equal to the occasion, the vicar hurried 
to the house, and ordered the spirit to come dewn to him, 
which, after a little demur, it did, to receive in its face a hand- 
ful of churchyard mould, and became instantly changed into 
a black hound. Still obedient to the parson’s command, the 
phantom dog followed him into the wood, until they reached 
a pool beneath a waterfall. Taking up a nutshell with a hole 
in it, the vicar said, “ Take this shell, and when thou shalt 
have dipped out the pool, thou may’st rest—not before !” and 
at mid-day or midnight, those who have eyes to see such un- 
earthly sprites may behold the transformed weaver at his 
hopeless task. What poor Knowles had done to merit so 
merciless a sentence tradition does not voucksafe to say. 

We are lefi equally in the dark as to why a similar fright- 
ful example was made of Lady Howard, a Devonshire beauty 
of the days of James the First, unless the fact of her having 
had four husbands justified her being transformed into a dog, 
doomed to run between midnight and cockcrow, from the 
gateway of Fitzford to Okehampton Park, returning whence 
she started with a single blade of grass in her mouth, and 
repeating the journey night after night, until there was not a 
biade of grass left for her to glean, when the world and ber 
work would end together. A lady told Mrs. Bray she had 
seen the hound start on her nightly trip, and Mrs. Bray did 
not doubt it, for her father-in-law rented Fitzford, and kepta 
pack of hounds there, and she divined her informant hadscen 
x hound slip away from the kennel at the midnight hour. 
The legend has not yet outlived belief. The grass still grows 
in Okehampton Park, and promises to find the lady-hound 
in employment for many a year to come.—All the Year 
Round. 

ny 


MODERN SMUGGLING. 
BY G. F, MILLIN. 


The progress of modern civilisation, it has often been said, 
has a very decided tendency to eliminate the romantic and 
the picturesque from most of the aflairs of life. In nothing, 
perhapS, is this more strikingly observable than in the 
change which it has brought about in the matter of smug- 

ling. 

The ideal smuggler of old was a brave, resolute despe- 
rado. The modern smuggler is an individual of a very dif- 
ferent type. From the rugged, weather-beaten hero, the 
smuggler has degenerated into a cunning cheat, scarcely 
more dignified or interesting than a mere thief. 

But even the vagaries of the low petty thief, though they 
may not be very dignified, may yet be amusing, and so very 
frequently are the artifices of the modern smuggler. The 
articles which prove the greatest temptation to him are, of 
course, those which are burdened with the heaviest duty, and 
the ingenuity displayed in the attempts to get ashore with 
undetected stores of tobacco or spirits, for instance, appears 
to be simply unbounded in its resources. That such attempts 
succeed in a vast number of instances can admit of little 
doubt, notwithstanding the vigilanc2 and acuteness of a large 
statt of officials. There is no part of a ship or its cargo, or of 
the personal eflects or the wearing apparel of the crew and 
passengers, which it would not be necessary to examine, be- 
fore it would be possible to pronounce with certainty that 
there was no concealment of goods liable toduty. Even the 
very rigging is to be regarded with suspicion. Ropes have 
been found to be made of tobacco, and the same material has 
constituted the pulley wheels inside the blocks. The log of 
wood hanging over the ship’s side by way of “ fender” has 
Yeen sometimes discovered to be merely a shell filled with the 
fragrant weed. <A log of wood, indeed, in almost any form 
is to be eyed with misgivings. 

Some time ago the customs officers had their attention 
drawn to a number of solid-looking slabs of mahogany. They 
were imported and exported until they became quite familiar 
to the searchers, and were examined, when they proved to be 
merely receptacles for contraband goods. A plan somewhat 
safer than bringing such cargo fairly into port is to throw it 
overboard, having, of course, arranged that it shall be picked 
up. Tin cases properly constructed to float, and to preserve 
their contents sound and dry, have been landed thus—some 
of them, unfortunately for the enterprising speculator, by the | 
authorities. 

Cargo in the most unlikely forms must be carefully scruti- 
nised, if deception is to be detected. Baskets of fruit have 
been found with lace at the Dottom, and eggs have been im- 
ported in cases, the thick ends of which have been drilled so 
as to aflord carriage for a large number of cigars. A bundle 
of willows has been known to conceal eight or nine pounds 
of cavendish in the centre, and a similar deception has been 
practised in the importation of a hogshead of arsenic, and a 
crate of live ducks, the tobacco in the latter case being hid- 
den beneath a false bottom to the crate. 

False bottoms and lids are amongst the commonest and 
clumsiest of smugglers’ devices. Only amateurs would risk 
forfeiture and fine on their chance of escaping detection in 
this wey. A much more business-like attempt to impose on 
the myrmidons of Government was once discovered in an 
importation from New York, consisting of a number of 
broomsticks. The custom-house officers, of course, passed 
such a consignment, and very much to their credit too. The 
fraud was discovered by one of them being accidentally 
broken, when it appeared they were hollow and full of 
cigars. 

"he may very easily be imagined, the dress of the crews and 
passengers of vessels is often found to conceal goods liable 
to duty. Indeed, in the museum beneath the Custom House, 
in Thames Street, is the representation of a kind of smug- 
gler’s suit—a belt, a “shin-piece,” a “ thigh-piece,” a double 
waistcoat, etc.—all contrived for concealment of goods in 
which the customs are interested. 

One of the most ingenious and audacious attempts at im- 
position, by means of an article of wearing apparel, was an 


In concealment hy means of dress the ladies are by far the 
most enterprising. 

At one time the skirts of a lady are found to conceal | 
twenty-cne pounds of tobacco, carefully distributed in recep- 
tacles made for the purpose, and supported by bands or braces | 
passing over the shoulders. | 

Not only the garments of passengers, however, but the 


purpose of illicit concealment. A venerable-looking old | 
gentleman, with gold-rimmed spectacles and a broad-brimmed 
hat, is thoughtfully pacing the deck, evidently conning over 
the chapter he has just finished in the soijid and serious-look- 
ing volume under his arm. The officer who would doubt the 
respectability of that old gentleman, would be only one de- 
gree less suspicious and uncharitable in his disposition than 
the man who would question the bona fides of a broomstick. 
There are, however, men to whom, alas! even a_ broad- 
brimmed hat is not an absolute guarantee of respectability, 
and who have so little reverence for learning as actually to 
seize a classic-looking volume on suspicion. On examination 
it is found that that old gentleman is a smuggler of watches. 
He has a large book, the leaves of which have been stuck to- 
gether in a solid mass, and the body of the volume has then 
been hollowed out into a receptacle large enough to contain 
sixty or seventy Geneva watches, which, at the time this de- 
ception was practised, were liable to an ad valorem duty of 
twenty per cent. 

Here is another studious-looking individual, whose intel- 
lectual tastes are clearly indicated by the affectionate way in 
which he hugs the volume under his arm. He too is a smug- 
gler. His little speculation, however, is not a box of watches, 
but a flask of gin, the flask being made in the form of a book, 
with a cork at one end of it to be tucked up close under the 
arm. 

Perhaps the most original attempt at smuggling which has 
been discovered of late years, was one of which the custom- 
house authorities have preserved a memento in the museum 
to which reference has already been made. A number of 
brown loaves were imported, which, on examination, preved 
to be so many shells, in which cigars and tobacco were con- 
cealed. The articles to be smuggled had been wrapped in 
newspaper, and afterwards encased in a thin coating of 
dough, which had then been baked just sufficiently to aflord 
the requisite consistency, and to give the appearance of a 
bona fide loaf. 

Very little knowledge of the world would be suflicient to 
convince any one that there are plenty ef people in it who 
would be ready enough to smuggle, if they could arrange to 
do it with tolerable safety, and on a scale sufficiently exten- 
sive to make it worth their while ; but it might reasonably be 
supposed that the petty trickery by which a few shillings, or 
at the utmost a very few pounas, could be realised, would be 
confined to the lower orders. According to oflicial testimony, 
however, this would be a great mistake. Smuggled cigars, 
like stolen kisses, appear to be capable of aflording a special 
satisfaction, and in all grades of society there are to be found 
individuals who are not above practising paltry frauds on 
the revenue. Illustrations of the truth of this ure met with 
almost daily, but a very striking instance occurred a few 
years back. An clegantly dressed lady was discovered to be 
wearing a kind of under-petticoat, with bags extending from 
top to bottom, and so arranged that when stutled full she 
might sit down without betraying her burden. In one of 
these receptacles was a handsome lace shawl concealed, the 
culprit said, for the benefit of a lady whose husband was a 
prominent member of the Government. The fair smuggler 
was fined a hundred pounds, and in default was imprisoned 
for a night. Next, morning, however, the illustrious princi- 
pal acknowledged her share by sending a cheque for the 
amount of the fine. 


—_——__>__—_—— 
THE LEGEND OF THE BATHS OF KOUROU. 


As the season for these baths is about to open it may be 
interesting to those of our readers who are inclined to test 
their therapeutic merits to know the circumstances to which, 
according to the Turkish historian Kum-ul-Ikbar, they owe 
their reputation. A king of Constantinople had, so the his- 
tory tells us, a daughter, whose beauty, graces, and virtues 
were of that superlative churacter peculiar to heroines of the 
middie-ages, but who was afflicted with a sickness upon which 
all the medical skill of Byzantium could make no impression. 
The faculty, nonplussed, acted very much as it is wont to act 
under similar circumstances in these modern times, and got 
rid of an obstinate patient that would neither get well nor 
die, by recommending change of air. Dagh-Hammam, as it 
is now called, was the spot selected for the Princess, and 
there the king built a palace for her reception, and in that 
palace she took up her abode, and breathed the mountain air 
and drank the mountain water, but without deriving any 
advantage from one or the other. One day, however, the 
Princess was indulging in that favorite pastime of Constanti- 
nople young ladies—looking out of window—when she saw 
a bear, no very unusual occurrence ; but this bear struck the 
Princess by his remarkably dejected aspect. The Princess’s 
sympathies gushed forth at once, and she drew a parallel 
between the woebegone animal and herself. “ There,” said 
she to herself, ‘is a bear that possesses all the requisite 
elements for being a very nice and a very happy bear, but he 
isn’t; far from it, his fur is ragged, his skin is mangy, his 
bones are nearly through it; he has not an atom of bear’s 
grease about him, and his doleful expression of countenance 
shows a lowness of spirits equal to my own. Like myself, 
that bear is a confirmed invalid.” Thus soliloquising, the 
Princess watched the movements of the bear and remarked 
that he went and plunged into a pool of mud, after rolling in 
which for a space he got out, sat down at the edge of the 
pool, rested, and then plunged again, and after going throzgh 
this ritual several times with precision and solemnity with- 
drew to the mountain. Next day the bear came again, and 
the next after that, and so on for several days, until at length 
the princess began to remark a change in his personal appear- 
ance. His hide was less patchy, his countenance more cheer- 
ful, and his step more blithe. Day after day the improve- 
ment continued, sleekness Obviously induced by a plentiful 
secretion of the potent grease, came over the ragged fur; it 
lost its rusty color; curled abundantly over a healthy skin ; 
and at length the once melancholy object stood a regenerate 
bear, sound in body and happy in mind. Then he came no 
more to the pool. Pondering ove: these things the Princess 
vame to the conclusion that if rolling in the mud brought 
back health to an apparently worn-out bear it could do no 
less for an invalid princess. So ber highness took a prelimi- 
nary roll, and, finding it warm and on the whole agreeable, 
she built herself a bathing-house round the pool, and, daily 





effort to pass eighteen hundred weight of cayendish tobacco, 
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perfect health. Then the king, her father, to commemorate 
the event, built public baths there, and from generation to 
generation the fame of the springs of Dagh-Llammam have 
come down to the present day. There is a certain resem- 
blance between the legend attaching to these mineral springs, 
and to that of King Bladud’s pigs which is associated with 
the chalybeate springs of Bath in England. In point of 
sentiment, however, that of Dagh-Hammam has perhaps the 
advantage ; a sickly bear being on the whole a less prosaic 


ean’s Prior, Devon, takes its name | simplest articles carried in the hand, are often used for the | object than a herd of diseased pigs. The waters of Kourau 


and of Dagh-Hammam are composed, in great part, of chloro- 
sulphuric salts and hydro-sulphuric gas, enjoy a deserved 
reputation for efficacy in skin diseases and rheumatic affee- 
tions. Not far from the springs are some interesting ruins 
which are doubtless those of the hospital and palace 
cescribed by the old Byzantine historian as having been con- 
structed in this neighborhood by Constantine and his empress, 
Helena.—Levant Herald. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S ESCAPE FROM HAM. 


His apartment was at the bottom of a court; on each 
side of the door was a bench on which sat a gendarme. The 
sentinels at the gate of the fortress allowed no one to pass 
without calling for the concierge to examine him. The gen- 
darmes und the concierge were well acquainted with his 
features. When he had formed his plans, he did all the 
damage he could to his rooms, and then complained of their 
dilapidated state. Some workmen were sent in to repair 
them. His servant was allowed to go to a neighboring town, 
about a couple of miles off, to buy books and execute com- 
missions, and for that purpose to hire a one-horse carriage, 
which he drove himself. Through him Louis Napoleon 
obtained a workman’s dress, and could have a carriage to 
meet him. The workmen were to be twenty-four days at 
work, . He waited till the twenty-third to accustom, as he 
says, the guards to see the workmen comiug and going, but 
also, I think, from his habit of procrastination, At length, 
about a quarter to seven in the morning, at the time when he 
supposed the two gendarmes would be at breakfast, sitting 
with their sides to the door, he went out with a plank on his 
shoulder. But he was five minutes too late. He thought 
himself lost, and intentionally let the plank strike the head 
of the man on his right. This succeeded ; the man who was 
struck thought only of his head—the other ran to assist him, 
and while they were abusing him for his awkwardness he 
walked on, knowing that they would not quit their posts to 
follow and recognize him. The soldier at the gate knew him, 
smiled, and, without calling the concierge, said, ‘ Passez.’ A 
hundred yards from the gate his servant met him with the 
carriage and his dog. The dog, not being in the secret, leapt 
on him with great demonstrations of joy. ‘This was seen by 
a sentinel on the rampart, who knew the dog, but he was as ' 
discreet as the man at the gate had been. ‘They drove straight 
toward the Belgian frontier, and reached it in about tive 
hours. 

In the meantime the Commandant, whose duty it was to 
see Louis Napoleon three times a day, came to pay his first 
visit at 7 o'clock, Louis Napoleon had been complaining of 
illness for some days, and his physician, who was in the plot, 
stopped the Commandant in the ante-chamber, and begged 
him to go no further, as his patient, atter a very bad night, 
was sleeping. The Commandant, acquiesced, and returned 
at two for his second visit. The same answer was given : 
Louis Napoleon was still sleeping. ‘“ This is very serious,” 
said the Commandant. “ Do you apprehend danger?” “I 
do,” said the physician. “I do not think that he is quite 
safe.” “Then,” said the Commandant, “ 1 must send a tele- 
graphic message to Paris; what would become of us if he 
were to die in our hands? And for that purpose 1 must 
actually see him.” “ You can see him, of course,” said the 
physician, “ but whatever the danger may be, and I have not 
much fear, it will be increased if you wake him.” “ Then,” 
said the Commandant, “I will sit by his bed-side till he 
awakes naturally, that no time may be lost in sending to 
Paris.” They went into the room and sat at the side and the 
foot of the bed, in which lay a figure wrapped in bed-clothes 
and « night-cap, with its face to the wall. Aftera quarter of 
an hour, the Commandant exclaiined, “I do not see him 
breathe, he must be dead.” The physician was silent, the 
commandant turned down the clothes, and found a stutled 
fizure. 

Of course the telegraph was set to work, and pursuit was 
made on every road—but Louis Napoleon had been in Bel- 
gium an hour before he was missed —Cornhill Magazine. 
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SOCIAL PARIAHS. 


The pariahs of English society are numerous aud powerful, 
They may be found everywhere, but principally in our large 
towns. During the holiday season they put in an appesrance 
at inland watering places and sea-side resorts. ‘They follow in 
the wake of the tourist and startle paterfamiliases who are 
“ doing” famous sight-seeing districts, along with their families, 
by appearing at the hotel breakfast table and cating and 
laughing, and talking with infinite zest. In short, they are 
absolutely ubiquitous. As they journey throng) life they raise 
many a smile and kindle many a sigh, but ‘till they are foreed 
to remain, to acertain extent, an alien rac’. It may be asked 
who are these social pariahs? They are people who have 
adopted a particular walk in life which necessitates them 
keeping pretty much together. A certain amount of suspicion 
hange about the man who is supposed to be connected with 
the press. As arule he sees so many phases of life that hoe 
becomes a trifle debonnair. Not unfrequently he le.rns to 
look with contempt upon existing institutions, and entertains 
the most advanced views upon both political and religious 
subjects. People fear him because he can lay bare their follies 
and faults, which he dees with a readiness that mightily dis- 
pleasesithem. They dislike him because they are afraid of him, 
And so they take their revenge by treating him, when they 
meet him outside what they imagine is the circle of his in- 
fluence, with scant ceremony and a lofty assumption of scornful 
indifference., Perhaps, the fact that mezbers of his order are 
often more remarkable on account of striking individuality 
than wealth largely conduces to this end. Being averse to 
regulate their lives according to the generally accepted canons 
of society, and consequently, very frequently affecting an 
apparent eccentricity of behavior, the gentlemen of the pen 
acquire the reputation of being for the most part, a loose lot, 
who, if they may occasionally be taken by the hand and petted 
—especially upon festive and remarkable occasions—are, in @ 
general way, to be kept at a distance by decent and respectable 
folk. ‘Thus, they are led to keep pretty much to themselves 
and to run in a certain groove. But the beings under conside- 
ration cannot, as a matter of fact, come under the category of 
social pariahs. ‘Though people may not pay much respect to 
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THE ALBION. 


(Juxx 21, 1878, 








the dramatic profassion. Years bic some sonr-natured indi- 
vidual consol it to be placed on the statute book that pliy- 
actors are rognes and vagybonds, The act of Parliament 
wherein this is set forth has not, we believe, up to the present 
time, been repeael: conseqnently, legally speaking, play- 
actors are rogues and vagaboads still, When such a slur ‘s 
cast upon a profession it must necessarily follow that it should 
fall into a certain degree of disrepute, ‘Tbe mers fact that it 
wis, at a period of is history, deemed necessary by some 
people to slizmatise its members in the manner indicated is 


suffiient evidence that it reqnired reform of some kind or | 


another. With the progress of time it has, doubtless, improved, 
Dat it bas vot, altogether, amended itself. The stage is trod 
by many dissolute men and not afew women of questionable 
morality. Indeed, it may be said that the moral tone is lower 
among the ordinary ruck of public entertainers than it is 
anovg any other class. There is, then, some reason why 
actors and actresses should be, as it were, under the shade. 
Pueir troubles, if this be one of them, sit very lightly upon 
their shoulders, hey do not appear to feel aggrieved that 
they are looked down upon by peuple who sell calico over the 
conuter or seud ships to Bombay. They do not break their 
hearts because they are shut out from some circles. Possessing 
sufficient nnmbers, they form a community in themselves, 
Whey warry from among their own ordet, they look to their 
fellows for those litte amenities which make life enjoyable. 
At may be that, in their public capacities, they are sometimes 
Bo petied that they lose sight of the fact that, as individuals, 
they are not thought muchof. Very frequently, while shining 
publicly they are not calculated to shine privately, The man 
or Woman who works bis or her way up to a respectable posi- 
tion upou the stage, commencing at the lowest rang of the 
ladder, ist pass turongh many associations and be exposed 
to influences that are not caleniated to add to the refiuement 
of bis or her nature. Ludeed, the associations of the stage are 
such that it Is ex'remely doubtful whether sensitive people, 
unless inspired by intense enthusiasm or a knowledge that 
they possess, In an eminent degree, the dramatic facalty, will 
Venture to expose themselves to them, Naturally, then, there 
are to be found upon the stege many coarse-natured men and 
women. Itis these, as a class, who take to it. ‘Chey spring 
often from a low section of the community, As frequently as 
not they are of imperfect education and, apart from the talent 
of swusing, do not possess special intelligence, ‘These are the 
reasons why «really gentlemanly actor is soseldom seen upon 
the stage. Prom actual experience most actors do not know 
how real geuthlewen and ladies conduct themselves. Their 
styles are founded upon a certain wodel—generally one of 
themselves. When they are a grade above the shabby genteel 
aud cau afford it they g» in exteusively for ostentatious show, 
‘huey ape the swell aud the dashing belle. ‘They bedizen 
themselves with tiuery and outre fashions, They wear a pro- 
fusion of jewellery, and, iu short, do all they can to impress 
people wu aseuse of their importance, The result is that 
they invariably sueveed in establ shing their identity. It does 
not, goveraily, require a very ‘cute fellow to ** spot” an actor 
O° aciress When be sees One pass bim in the street, Why is 
this? Simply becanse, knowing no better, public entertainers 
are led to copy their own class, not the outside world. Pussi- 
biy they may be indifferent, so far as it concerns their own 
persoual characters, to public opinion, Judging merely from 
theiv nctions this would be sv, Bat then it mast be remem- 
bered that the opiniva of a smail eligueis to them puble 





Opiuiou, ‘They have small opportunities of judging how they 
are keyerded by menu aud women of the world, 

While the applause which public entertainers receive 
undoublediy does them good, from an artistic point of view, 
Qs it wives them coutidence, aud inspires them to make re- 
doubled exeriious, it is very questionable whether it Improves 
their churacters ws menu and women, Nor is it likely tuat the 
fact that their society os, after a certain fashion aod under 
Fome circumstances, courted by many mwen—principally young 
oves who ure eogaged in the interesting process of sowiug 
their will outs—bus a healthy influence upon their natures, 
Iudeed, those two tacts, to say nothing of the attention 
bestowed upon them, aud the landations indulged in by the 
press for thei benetit, ace sufficient to account for that vanity 
which seems inseparable frou: many successful public euter- 
taimers, Certain 1 is that actors and actresses are, for the 
Muvst part, iuteusely couceited, though, if rumor 18 to be 
credited, they have Lut a low opinion of each other's merits. 
Because a burlesque actress bus tascioated by ber meretricious 
Charms several audle pated uvodles, whohave made their folly 
mauilest, sue iratioually ruses to the conclusion that every 
Oue is iu love with her. -—Liberal Review. 


———— 
PROFESSIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
The purpose of a profession—of a profession pure and 


fimple, is to turn Knowledge and ‘alent to pecuniary protit. 
On the other hind, the purpose of cultivated men, or men of 
genius, WLo work in an unprofessional spirit, is to increase 
knowledge, or make it more accurate, or else simply to give 
free exercise to bish faculties which demand it. ‘The dis- 
tinction is so clear and Wenchant that most intellectual men, 
Whose jrivate fortunes are not large, prefer to have a pro- 
fession distiact from their higher intellectual work, in order 
to secure the perfect independence of the latter. Mr. Smiles, 
in his veluable book on “ Causracter,” gives a list of eminent 
jutellectual men who have pursued real professional avoca- 


tions of various Kinds separately from their literary or scien- 
lifle activily, and he mentions an observation of Giftord’s 
Which is much to my preseat purpose: “ Gittord, the editor 


’ 


of the *Quiuterly,” who knew the drudgery of writing fora 
living, once observed that *a single hour of composition, won 
from the business of the dey, is worth more than the whole 


day’s toil of him who works at the trade of literature. In 
the one case the spirit comes joyfully to refresh itself, like a 
hart to the water-brooks; in tae other, it pursues its misera- 
Die way; panting and jaded, with the dogs of hunger and 
necesstiy behing.” So Coleridge said that “ three hours of 
Jeisure, unalloyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward 
to with delight as a change and recreation, will suffice to 
realize in literature a larger product of what is truly genial 
than weeks of compulsion.” Coleridge’s idea of a profession 
Wes, Ghat it should be “some regular employment which 
could ime ¢€ 1 


irricd on so far mechanically, that an average 
quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion are 
Yequisite to its faithful discharge.” Without in the least de- 
siriug to undervalue good protessional work of any kind, I 
may observe that, to be truly professional it oaght to be 
always at command, and therefore that the average power of 
the man’s intellect, not his rare flashes of higher intellectual 
illumination, oucht to suffice for it. Professional work ought 
to be wlways pliin business work, requiring knowledge and 
skill, but not any ellort of genius. For example, in medi- 
Cine, it is professional work to prescribe a dose or amputate 
& limb, but not to discover the nervous system or the circu- 
lation of ihe blvod.—P, G, Hamerien. 








THE TALE HE TOLD. 


Listen, little wife ; 
On wy knee 
Lay that small head down, 
Curly, crisp, and browa: 
So; now let it be. 


I've a tale to tell— 
(Restless child, 

Wanting kisses now! 

There, then, on your brow. 
Are you reconciled ?) 


Once there lived a man, 
Poor like me, 

One who painted well 

‘Things that wouldn't sell; 
Many such there be, 


Oft he told himself 
(Wretched dog ') 
He wust live bis life 
Barren of a wife; 
She would be a clog. 


Being thus resolved, 
Out one day, 
All by chance he met, 
Walking in the wet— 
(What's the matter, pray ?) 


Met a little girl, 
Dirty, drenched ; 

And her eyes’ soft blue 

Pierced him through and through: 
All his wisdom quenclel. 


Trembling on a stone, 
Raised above 

Fonl, black streams of mud, 

There the maiden stood: 
ftood and stole his love. 


Well, not stole (be still!) 
Yet t'was so. 

As he took ber hand, 

Helped her to the land, 
Swift she dealt the blow: 


Stabbed him to the heart 
With the touch 

Of those fingers white, 

Supple, soft, and slight. 
(Saw you ever such ?) 


Hands so small and warm! 
(Pat them down !) 

Did the maiden miss 

Lbat swift stolen kiss ? 
(Nay then, uever frown.) 


It was wrong, I know, 
Impolite ; 

But you see, sweet life, 

He only kissed his wifa, 
As I do to-night. 


For he brought her home, 
Set her there, 

Drew the fairy face, 

Strove with toil to trace 
Every feature fair ; 


Till the picture shone 
ike @ sun, 
And with joyfal awe 
That poor painter saw 
Sudden glory won. 


Aud, as I've been told— 
Nay, I’m sunre— 

That sweet picture sold 

For its weight in gold, 
Flung upon the floor, 


And the selfish man, 
Knowing well 

That, without the aid 

Of that blue-eyed maid, 
He could never sell— 


Pictures good or bad, 
Both were nil— 
Kept her all his life, 
Kept her for a wife, 
Keeps her, darling, still. 
—Cassell’s. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


Goldsmith's good nature snffered him to see nothing of the 
bear abont Johnson bot the ssin; but the Getail of the paws 
was wanting to perfect the portrait. Certainly, of the exis- 
tence of the paws Goldsmith must have been cunscious; for, 
with the exception of Boswell, he had been more rudely 
crushed in their embrace than any of the friends of the doctor. 
Samuel, indeed, commenced life with the full intention of 
being dux wherever he was. The boy was father of the man. 
(be posture of superiority was the only posture in which he 
felt ut ease. At school his favorite pastime was to be drawn 
on the ive by a barefvoted lad, who drew him along by a garter 
attached to his waist. Here is the monarch in miniature. 
Doubtless the bare feet of the boy augmented tbe sense of 
V lage so y to the spirit of Johnson. In after-life 
he was drawn about by another slave, called Boswell. At 
college he directed his efforts to stir up the students against 
their discipline; to the authorities he could not become 
superior, but he might hope, perhaps as a demagogue, to 
share their pover. When be was five-and-twenty years old he 
did precisely what one could suppose Johnson would do; he 
married a woman aged fifty! He would have, doubtless, 
called this idle and vicious perversity in another man, and 
have been mercilessly sarcastic over the mistake of taking a 
widow when a maid might have been had. Perhaps he hoped 
to obtain wore authority over an old thaa he could obtain over 
a young woman. If this were his idea, he did not delay its 
execution. According to the fashion of those times, the bride 





and bridegroom set ont on horsebeck for the church; bunt 
before they got there, Johnson found it necessary tu show bis 
wife, as he afterwards showed his frievds, that wherever he 
was he must be first. Let him tell his own story :—** Sir, she 
bad read the old romauces, aud had got into her head the fin- 
tastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog. So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fist, 
and she could not keep up with me, aud when I rode a litle 
slower she passed me, and complained that I lagged behind, 
I was not to be made the slave of caprice, aud I resolved to 
begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, natil 
I was fairly out of sight. ‘The road lay between two bedyes, 80 
that I was sure she could not miss it. When she did, I 
observed her to be in tears.” His marriage, his affection, his 
admiration for his wife were pertectly iu accord with his 
character. If we may believe Garrick. Mrs. Porter was stont 
and old, with swelling bosoms such as Fielding loved tu write 
of, and fat cheeks whose dimensions she exagyerated by a thick 
coating of paint. She had an naodue pirtuality for stroug 
waters. Her voice was loud; ber walk was a swagger; she 
was gross in ber tastes, affected in her behavior, and fl.ring in 
her dress. Eitber Johnson was too proud or too blind to seo 
his wistake; for he would talk of her beauty as Congreve 
talked of the charms of Mrs. Bracegirdle; he contrived 
endearing appellations for ker; he had the highest respect for 
ber judgment; and when she died, mourned her with a con- 
stancy and vehemence of gricf that throughout bis loug life 
suffered no abatement. ‘Though they offeu quarrelled, there 
is no doubt that they were nut more unhappy together than 
most married people are. At all events they were well 
watched. ‘To any other man but Johuson, her whims, her 
habits, her tastes, her person, the abundant peculiarities or 
mental infirmities which are geverated by old aye, would bave 
been extrewely distasteful; but Johuson also had babits and 
tastes whicb, if they were more origival, were certainly not 
less disagreeable than bers, At table he was singularly gross 
in his manners and offensive in his chuice. here were periods 
probably when her appetite might have deserted her; whea, 
with face as yellow as her cheeks would allow it to become, 
she could only watch him with amazewent aud disgust. He 
would pour oyster-sance over plum-pudding, and allow the 
welted butter to run from his toast into his chocolate. His 
favorite dish was a veal-pie sweetened with suyar, or stuffel 
with plums; but hardly less chuice iu his eyes was the red 
rind of a salt buttock of beet, or a leg of poik boiled unul 
the flesh fell in rags from the bone. He did not eat; he 
gorged. He could devour at a sitting as much as would 
nourish two whales, He would wmasticate his food with the 
euvergy and fervor with which he declaimed; the veins would 
staud oat upon his temples, and the perspiration pour from 
his furebead. Nor was his eating the wost formidable of 
his habits. His gesticulatious were ofteu s» excessive aud au- 
controllable that he would twitch the shoes off ladies’ feet, 
sweep the salt-boxes from the table, or cause a general con 
fusion by half tearing off the tablecloth. He threw open 
windows on the bleakest December days, and would stand 
meditatively in the cold draught, whilst those iu the room 
crept for shelter behind the screen, or into the feuder for 
warmth, His behavior in the streets was equilly surpeising. 
As he passed aloug he would knock loads off porteis’ back, and 
walk ou in happy uuconsctuusness of the mischict be had done; 
nor would the sufferers, as they surveyed the burly form roll. 
ing from thew in an outline not unlike that of the back view 
of an elephant, dare to pursue him. His march seemed to be 
performed by the waggiug of his head and the conturuonas of 
bis body rather than by the movement of his feet. Crowds 
would collect to watch nim. He weuld touch the street posts 
as he passed with superstitious precisiou, and if be omitted 
one, he would retrace his steps that ihe queer ceremony might 
be wore punctually gone through. At iutervals he was seized 
with crawp or convulsion, aud would dance about the pave- 
ment to tue consternation or werriment of the p.ssergers.— 


Co.burn's New Monthly Magazine. 
— »>—__—_ 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Endeavoring to indicate the most salient features of this 
remarkable writer’s spirit or genius, undoubiedly one of the 
prominent abiding impressious left upou us is her sadness, 
She is toucbed witb a profound sorrow for the whole huwan 
race; she individualises humanity and declares it 'o be miser- 
able and unbappy. Her bvoks are alwost overweighted with 
sadness. ‘This is one of those psychological considerations 
to which we have already made reference as preveutiug her 
from ranking with the few restricted spirits who are accepted 
as our greatest novelists. Do what she will, the burdeu is 
ever present witb her, and even in the most Lumorous passages 
iu her novels, the condition of the author's mind furces itself 
through, till the wit is now and again tinged with b tterness, 
and more frequently still with melancholy. ‘Lhe projection 
out of self which should distinguish the highest artist is not 
exhibited in perfection in George Elict; we can see her in 
all her creatious, or at least she is standing by onr side, aud 
she is not always impartial. Ino every book there are indi- 
viduals to whom she tenderly clings, aud upon whow she ex- 
pends especial kindness and consideration. Oue of sucu char- 
acters, whom sbe has taken uuder the wing of Ler affectionate 
protection, is Maggie ‘Tulliver. And others could be cited, 
where, we presume, the suthor found sowe afliuity between 
their spirits and her own, the result being an uuwistakable 
pity and compassion in the drawing of the character. It is 
really not so much the character itself, but the mind of the 
author working in it, which affects us as we proceed. And 
yet this saduess, from whose power ove: her geuius ihe author 
1s not able to get clear, is very beauuful. Itis ouly the good 
or the great who kuow how to be sad. Lhe saduess of a phil- 
anthropist or a philosopher is a very deep feeliug—oue of the 
strongest of all emotious, George Eliot is a mixture of the 
two. She perceives the weight of human wisery, and ber 
powerlessness to lift it from the mind afflicts Ler greatly. 
Many writers are abls to touch the practical common cuords 
vf humanity, but the power she possesses is an uncom.uon 
one of toucuing those minor subtle tones out of which springs 
the truest pathos. 

Scarcely inferior, after this sadness,in the impression it 
leaves on the mind, as a noticeable characteristic of George 
Eliot, is her observation. Of course, to some extent, every 
novelist must possess this faculty, and he would be a poor 
story-teller who sat down to write without it. Bat there is n> 
parade in the exhibition of the quality by the author of “ Mid- 
diemarch.” Easy avd natural, sbe can describe a farm-yard 
with as winute aud faithful a pencil as she cau draw charac er. 
Nothing escapes her, aud her power is equally great over the 
agyregate aud the single. ‘The scevery of the Midlauds does 
not afford scope for sublime descriptious ; the massive is almost 
entirely absent, but the beautiful is everywhere, and of this 
George Eliot is cognizant. An inferior artist would fail to 





i tere t us where she enlists the attention, and invariably pre- 
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serves it, Take the sketches of Raveloe, Milby, Shepperton, | contain philosophy. Their actions, their behavior, their 
acd others, aud where can there be found 


| 
more sccurate| whole course of conduct are philosophy, rather than their 


ment of the crew wore excited, and at length it was sngeested 
thet the muffle! fig re, whose procecdings were so remarks 


painting? The author has been the connecting link between | words. They do not make philosophic speeches, enunciate | sble, was the ese ped murderer Hare, ard that ihe feartul 
us and that village life which we can no more forget and ob- | aphorisms, or declaim set phrases and sentences of morality ; | storm they encountered was the Divine vengesnce pursuing 


literate from the memory than we can those records which are | 
more personal. ‘he art of depicting scenery is rarely found 


but their own several individualities are so many immortal | the guilty wretch. Actuated by this feeling, they detcormined 
studies in moral wisdom and moral benuty., Yet, although | to cust the wretched Jonas from the vessel, and approached 


in a very eminent degree, and certainly seldom in those who | Shakespeare’s women convey philosophy more than they | him tumultuously for the purpose, when the officcis of the 
have other pronounced qualificatious fur the novelist, George | promulgate it, they are nevertheless fully competent to its} watch came to the rescue. The wrath of the sailors, how- 


Eliot is one of the few who possess this rare gift. expression ; and do give uticrance, in noblest diction, to the 

Bat her pover of description is far excelied by a more ex- | noblest dictates of their own fine natures. They possess 
traordivary erdowment still—viz., her humor. While its | all that constitutes no-leness; they have nobility of soul, clear 
qnality is scarcely definable, it is all her own, as in the case of intellect, enlarged mind, and upright heart. They are en- 
every grsat waster, We should never, for instance, confound , dowed with faculty and with principle; and their native ex- 
the hnmor of Dickens with that of “bhackeray, or that of George | cellence shines conspicuous through the graces and ability re- 
Eliot with either. Iu the last nawed it is like a silver stream | sulting from both. Helena, in the play of “ All's Well,” 
meandering through the lovely meadows of ber thonght— | daughter to the Narbonne physician, and brought up in her 
bright, pleasant, aud beautifying. Ifit is not deep, searching | orphanhood by the Countess of Rousillon, is philosophical by 
or scathing, it is very seldom coarse. The geniality derivable | nature and by circumstance. Sne inherits a remedial and 
from her being so thoronghly en rapport with her characters reliant character; and she is taught patient endurance to- 
lends its influence to her humor, and mostly, though not uni- | gether with strength of endeavor by the environments amid 
formly, makes it pleasant and agreeable. We laugh without | which she is bred. 
maice at the fribles of her creations, and at their personal 


'to form her into the sensible and sweet-bearied woman that 
idiosyucracies.—St. Puul’s. 


the dramatist has delineated. Born otf a man who has ac- 
cscs | quired for himself professional skill and achieved for himself 
. —_ " professional renown, she is bred up ia a noble family, where 
PIKOBLEMS OF CIVILIZATION. | its lady-mistress treats her with kindness amounting to 
France in 1870, with its ambulances and its representatives | motherly affection, and where she herself conceives an ap- 
of the Geneva Convention, was, after all, a poor, washy, | parently hopeless affection for its lordly heir. Thus she pos- 
feeble place in comparison with Holland three centuries be- |sesses both native mertal power and nurtured force of teel- 
fore. There sre many commonplaces about the connectiou | ing. There is in Helena the finest moral courage,a most elasiic 
between the decay of patriotism and the growth of luxury. ;spirit of trust and hope, a cheerful alacrity and energy, a 
No doubt they have their weak side, but to me they appear | disposition thoroughly self-hetpful and ready to make avail 
far more like the truth than the commonplaces which are now | of every resource presented to her by her own sagacily or by 
60 Common xbout the connection between civilizatiun and | opportunity. ler spirits rise with occasion; and she is ever 
the love of mankind. Civilization no doubt makes people | slert and ready, on prospect of a period offering for exertion 
hate the very thought of pain or discomfort either in their|and attempt. On her first conception of the project for 
Own persons or in the case of others. It also disposes them | curing the King’s malady by means of her father’s bequeath- 
to talk and to potter about each other's affairs in the way of | ed prescription, she exclaims with animation :— 
natural sympathy aud Compliment, and now and then to get 
into states of fierce excitement about them; but all this is 
not love, or anything like it. The real truth is, that the hu- 
Man race js so biz, so various, so little known, that no one 
can really Jove it. You can at most fancy that you love 
sone imaginary represeatation of bits of it, which, when ex- 
amined, are ouly your own fancies personified. A progress 
whieh teaches people to attach increased importance to phan- 
tems is not a glorious thing, in my eyes at all events. Itisa 
Progress towards a huge Social Science Association, embrac- 
ing in itself all the Exeter Hulls that ever were born or 
thought of. From such a religion of humanity [ can only 
say, In the deepest tones of alarm and horror, “ Good Lord, 
deliver us!’ A very startling, suggestive, and, in many re- 
spects, I believe truthful, diagnosis of our condition, and 
forecast of what is coming upon us. I should think most 
persons when they put it down must bave asked themselves, 
“What then?) Freedom, equality, brotherhood, a mockery 
and delusion !—the passionate suugele of three generations 

to realize them ending ina huge Exeter Hall millennium ! : 
The writer exclaims seornfully, “ Good Lord, deliver us!” | Edward the Confessor, it stood at the eastern extremity ot 
and passes on in his strength—but we cannot. For us, then, | te church. In the Abbey, as rebuilt by Henry ILL, it stood 
what outlook—w hat escape? Who shall deliver us from the | where it has remained ever since—in front of the Confessor’s 
body of this death? Ihave not come here, 400 miles from | sirine. Of this altar the only remnant now existing is the 
home, my friends, to speak to you on the problems of civili- richly-painted frontal, discovered by uccident some years ago, 
zation and to shirk the most difficult and the most interesting | 82d now in the south aisle of the church. In the fifteenth 
of them #ll—the one, in facet, which underlies and oversba- | Century the screen was erected behind the altar, shutting off 
dows all others—I mean, of course, this religious problem. | the shrine of Edward the Confessor, from it, as was common 
Do not start in alarm, or suppose for a moment that I am | at that epoch. Of this screen or reredos the eastward or hin- 
about to trespass on er Jead you into the tangled paths of | der face still remains, with the legendary life of the Confes- 
religious polemics. The party wrestling-matches and jangl- sor carved on its frieze. The westward front has long age 
ings of iLe various churches and sects which go by the com- | perished; and has been since replaced, first, by the marble 
mon name of Christian, are to me only not wholly indifferent | #llarpiece of the time of Queen Anne; then—when this was 
Decanse they seem so eminently futileand mischievous But | femoved in 1824—by a plaster screen, intended in some de- 
the religions “ problem of civilization” lies outside of all this. | gtee to imitate the ancient forms ; and this was finally replaced 
For 1 think very few persons interested in these questions | Within the Jast ten years by the present reredos, which was 
can have failed to remark the uneasy and mournful tone | erected under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scout. The com- 
which runs through much of the serious scepticism in our | Munion table, which now stands in the position which it has 
current literature. Oi flippancy and shallowness we have no occupied since the Resteration, is_of cedar-wood carved by 
doubt enough and to spare, but not amongst the writers and | Messrs. Farmer and Briudley. The frieze of the reredos 
thinkers I refer to, and from one of the ablest of whom I | consists of sculptures of the history of our Lord, correspond- 
have been quoting. Their feeling would seem to be rather | ing to that of the life of Edward the Confessor on the other 
one of serrow that Christianity has been unable to hold its | side. The space beneath is filled by a large mosaic, from a 
own. They recognise the noble work it has done—admit| design ef Messrs. Clayton and Beil, representing the Last 
that its hisiory has been the history of civilization—while |Supper. On each side ef this are four statues—which, as 
they entirely ubandon it asa living power, capable of deliver- | Well as the frieze, were executed by Mr, Armstead. In the 
ing us from the moral and religious anarchy which seems to |cenee are St. Peter and St. Paul, the two Apostles to whom 
them to brood over the nineteenth ceutury in as dense a| the Abbey is dedicated, representing the two divergent ten- 
cloud as oversiidowed the Roman world in the time of Au- | dencies of Christianity; on the north is Moses, as the Law- 
gustus. They are to) English and too masculine to put up | giver, looking toward the north transept, which contains the 
with the * Universum” of Strauss, or the organized religion | lombs of the statesmen, and on the south David, as the Royal 
of humanity of the Positivists, Blank atheism bas no attrac- | Psalmist, looking toward the south transept, containing the 
tion whatever for them, Rather in a gloomy and despondent | tombs of the poets. Of these statues and their meaning an 
way, while refusing belief to anything which cannot be |account is given in a sermon cn The Relizicus Aspects of 
tested by ihe meihods of their science and measured by their Sculpture, published in the “ Good Words” of May, 1871. 
plumb-line, with 2 sort of half hope which they will scarcely |The porphyry, which furnished the three circular slabs in 
admit (o themselves, they seem to reevgnise’ the travail of | front of the altar, was brought from the East by Lord Elgin 
theirown time with thoughts too big for utterance hitherto, | at the same time as the Elgin marbles, and was presented to 
and to look, with a dull, dim kind of hope, for the gradual | the Abbey by his grandson, in 1870. The last additions were 
rive out of the chaos of » new faith, which shall fuse again | the gilded canopies above the mosaic picture, and underneath 
and give cxprcssion to the scaitered thoughts and aspirations | it heads of the holy women of Scripture—Ruth, Anna, Eliza- 
of mankind, and stend out as a revelation of God suited to | beth, the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene, Martin, and Doreas. 
these new times, which have been driven in sheer despair to |The whole work was completed on Easter Day, 1873; its 
abandon the old revelation.—Miemillan’s Magazine. earlier portion had been completed on Easter Day, 1867, and 
, the substance of the following — Was preached on both 
iia : those occasions, in tbe presence of those who had been ccn- 
SITAKESPEARE’S WOMEN. cerned in the sculpture, carving, and arrangement of the 

Shakespeare’s women convey some of the finest and whole.—Good Words. 

profoundest of philosophic truths; but he never drew a pro- 
fessed philosophress—a female philosopher. Sbakespeare’s 
Women never sit down to philosophize—are never pragmati- 
ca] philosophers; but trom their lips flow sentiments of lov- 
ing wisdom, out of the depths of their own sweet natures, and 
&: the mere necessary effects of their own purity and recti- 
tude. They are wise, because they are good; they are clear- 
seeing, because they are high-minded; their judgment is a 
part oi their right heart. Womanly generosity gives them 
noble views; womanly delicacy gives them refined ideas. 
We see in nature many instances of gentle disposition sup- 
plying tact and understanding. There are some people with 
such sweet-nxtured hearts that these put fine inspirations !at Glasgow, and embarked in the steawer for Belfast to de- 
into their minds, and produce ideas which seem the growth | light the inhabitants ef that wealthy city with a display of 
of a notle intellect. Shakespeare’s women—like the best of | bis tragic powers. The passage was, unfortunately, delayed 
nature's women (of which, in fact, they are transcripts)—ofler | by a storm of the most violent nature, the wind blowing a 
rather subjects for philosophic reflection, in their attibutes | hurricane, and the dense darkness being only broken by vivid 
and qualities, taan are themselves philosophers. They each | flashes of lightning. The vessel was well nigh wnmanage- 
allorda tiae thesis in puilosophy, instead of verbally philo- | able, and all the passengers had gone below for safety, save 
sophizing. The puilosophy in Shakespeare’s women lies in jone, who, wrapped closcly ina cloak, with solemn footsteps 
thewselves and their own Claracters, more than in what they | paced the deck, and ever and anon muttered some incoherent 
say. Tuey do not so much utter philosophy, as that they | words to the warring elements. 


* The king’s disease,—my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fixed, and will not leave me.” 


And she answers the Countess’s suggested difficulties in her 
plan with tirm though modest contidence :— 


“ There’s something in’t, 
More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest 
Ot his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven, and, would your honor 
But give me leave to uy success, I’a venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace’s cure, 
By such a day, and bour.” 
—Gentleman's Magazine. 
eT ee 


THE ALTAR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The communion table or altar of Westminster Abbey has 
had a long and varied bistory. In the first Abbey, as built by 




















———-@—__—__— 
ANECDOTE OF MACREADY. 


The followin: anecdote of the late distinguished tragedian 
bas not hitherto been published :—At the time the atrocities 
of Burke and Hare bac excited the most intense horror 
through the width and length of the land, it may be remem- 
bered the guilt of Burke could only be proved by admitting 
Hare as evidence for the Crown. After the execution of 
Burke, Hare was liberated, and rumor stated that he bad 
gone or was going to his friends in freland. Just at that 
time Mr. Macready bad completed a successful engagement 





ever, Was not appeased till Mr. Macready told them who he 
was, and displayed his theatrical dresses as a pivol of his 
identity. —London Times, 


—o—__ 
FACTS AND FANCI&S. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar has signed the treaty with Great 
Britain for the suppression of the slave trade, which was egos 
tiated by Sir Bartle Frere, 





These united component points combine } tion is far less than was anticipated. 





A Vienna dispatch says the number of visitors to the Exhibi- 
The trades pe ple and 
inhabitants are greatly discouraged al the absence of strangers, 
and the prices of living, which have hitherto deterred persons 
from visiting the city, have been reduced. 


Mr. T. N. Gibbs has been sworn in as amember of the 


Canadian Privy Conneil, and as Postmaster General. Alexander 
; ’ 


| Campbel , ex-Postmaster General, lus been wpooiated to the 
bureau cf Minister of the Interior. Lt is definitely ascertained 
that Mr. Mason of Terre Bonne will be Minister of Muitia, 

A rumor has reached San Francisco that there are twenty- 
seven steamers in the waters of China, waiting to couvey 29,000 
Chinamen to California, After the events that have already 
occurred, the liveliest apprehensions may reasonebly be enter- 
tained as to the result of this enormous inipostation, 

The funeral of the late Sir George E. Cartier, Baronet, took 
place on June 13th, and was one of the most imposing demone 
strations of the kind that ever ocenrred in Canada, At 7 a. my 
people began to assemble in Camp de Mars, near the Uourte 
house, where the body lay, and by 8 o'clock the streets were 
packed, At 8:30 the faneral car came up in front of the culos 
uade of the Court-house on Notre Dame st. 

The Grand Trank Railway Company have issned orders for 
a large amount of new rolling stock, all to be ready by October, 
when the equipment for the whole line West of Montreal’ will 
take place, ‘To effect these changes, almost every trou work- 
shop and car company in Canada will be engsyed. Orders 
have been given out for 150 locomotives of great power, 500 
box freight cars, 200 platform cars, 100 cattle cars, 20,000 
tracks for freight cars, and 20 second class passenger qurs for 
busiuess ; all of the above rolling stuck, including the locumo- 
tives, to be adapted to the new gauge of the road which, as has 
been stated, is to coufurm to the general guuge in use in the 
United States. 

Mayor Cassidy died at Montreal on Saturday nigkt. Ie 
represented Montreal in the local Le; 

Correspondence from Jerusalem states that a geological 
plate just completed by the Oriental Topographical Corps, now 
epgayed in making surveys and sketcues of the Bible lands, 
shows that the exposed and skull-sbaped line of the upper 
strata of the bill outside the Damasens pate and near the north 
wall of Jerusalem is strongly suggestive of *Go'gotha, the 
place of the skulls.” This supports tho theory of this hill 
being Calvary. The Oriental Vopographical Corps have 
arranged, by means of the telegraph from Joppe to Jerusalem, 
tor accurate barometric notification of altitudes ou Lue coast 
between the Mediterranean and Dead Se: 

The Bembay Gazelle, published on t! 
a large gathering at Mazagon Castle, the resid-.ee ot Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebnoy. A large namber of native ventlemen 
met in the large drawing-room to see His Dscelleuvy Suv Bardo 
Frere and bid him farewell. 


Capt. Jack is represented as exhibiting. in his confinement, 


the most abject cowardice, outraying ul! the treditivual ideag 
of the heroic Ludian. 


yipliture, 

















12th of May, reports 


** Will you venture on an orange ?” asked a hostess of Laigh 
Hunt, at dessert. ‘‘Not without imminent danger of failing 
off, madam,” was his reply. 

The Paris correspondent of the Culogne Gaxtle save it ig 
well known that the whole of the intrine aguinst M. ‘Thiers 
which has resulted in his resignation was directud from Rowe, 

It is very generally reported in Exeter that the Marquis of 
Lorne is in treaty with the Earl of Devou tor Powderbam 
Castle as a residence. 





The grouse disease is again manifesting ifse!f on the north 
side of the Dee. Numerous dead birds hive been picked np, 
but the general opinion is that the disease is of ep different tyne 
feom that which prevailed in the noors some years ago, ‘Chere 
is, however, little appearance of (he disease on the hills south 
of the Dee. Nesting is well advanced, 

Five years ago the rateable value of property assessed fo loeal 
rates in London was not much more than : 
penny rate prodnced £67,486. ‘The rateable value now 
exceeds 20 millions, and the produce of a peuny rate reaches 
£384,532. 

The Suitan has issued a firman granting to the Khedive of 
Egypt independent civil, military, aud diplomatic rybts, 

**Is there any one here who takes exceptions to the rnlings 
of this court ?” said a Nevada justice, putting a six shooter on 
the table, ‘There wasu’t one. 

Sir James Eyre, in his well-known little book, mentions 
three curions cases of idiosyncrasy—the case of a gentleman 
whoconld not eat a single strawberry with impnnily; theewe 
of avotber whose head wonld become frightfally swollen it be 
touched the smallest particle of hare; the case of a third who 
would inevitably have an attack of gout afew hours after 
eating fish. Let us add to this the mstance of the clergyiarn 
who always fainved when he heard acertain verso iu Jeremiah! 

“‘ Thiers,” says the French Minister at Washington, ‘is not 
old. Such men never get old. He had the sugioity of a 
statesman, the prndence of aman of experience, 16 resolute 
courage of a disciplined soldier, and the ardor of a patiuutio 
Frenchman in the greatest trial France has endured.” 


16 willions, and a 











of the actor Lefont, in which he says: “* ‘the only consolation 
we have is that, since this world is being made so nely aod 
humanity so horrible, there will be nothing to reuret in leaving 


. . ? 

it; and those who are tuken away wre leppy iu that they do 
th? 
not behold what we are menaced with. 








The ornameuts of the Hindoo women are estimated 


o be 

} worth $500,600,000, Children that wear nothing else wear 
orpamenis, and all the gurls vad won Lose rings, 

Fifteen thousand pounds sterling andan album have been 


presented to the Pope as an atonement tor the blasphemous 


The attention and astonish- 4 language of a Roman journal. 








Victorien Sardou has written a letter in regird to the death — 


-— 
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, : : i ;| Hi thildren were playing in the drawing-room, when the 
‘Prosident Thiers has written to a friend that he has | His four ¢ 
ale aeein ‘fe, belleving that party government in| eldest, Albert, a boy of —— — of . a gun 
France is a mistake, and will only lead to fresh divisions. powder, —- ant es — < the — - poor 

Lord Hobart lately appointed his brother, the Honorable ee, ter on the Gee. Satienly the tome ohne ae 
Captain Hobart, to post of Superintendent of Army clothing at | > A. as nck cain Geealihe. Genlediis ae Gee eae. a 
Madras, India ; put, the Indian press having protested against ‘ ° 


. the children were more or less injured, and the boy Albert, 
the nepotism, the Secretary of State refused to grant aconfirm-} .1,5 had the flask in his hand when the explosion occurred, 
ation. 


: subsequently died. 

The Insurance editor of the N. Y. Hxpress makes the one. An inquest was held at Hampstead lately by Dr. Lankester 
ling statement —and one which he says is eee °¥ | on the body of Mrs. Revitt, aged twenty-nine, who had died 
tables and figures—that 98 per cent. of the men who do busi-| (6), a, ophobia. ‘The woman was the wife of a butcher, and 
ness fail, while 90 per cent. are in destitution. It used to be was bit in the hand a few weeks ago by a stray dog which had 
said in Boston that 95 per cent. of the merchants there faied, entered the house. The wound at first healed up, but after- 
but this new record would seem to be worse than the old one. wards again became troublesome, and a few days ago the 

The Crown Prince of Germany has now definitively accepted | woman died of bydrophobia. The jury returned a verdict to 
the Austrian invitation to be present at Vienna at the distri- that effect, and desired the coroner to call the attention of 
bution of prizes in the Exhibition on 18th of August. Nothing } the police authorities to the large number of stray dogs, 
is known either in Vienna or Copenhagen of the King of Den-| which are a scurce of great and increasing danger to the 
mark's reported intention to visit the Exhibition. public, in order that the necessary steps may be taken to 

The peace policy of England does not seem to be very | put an end to the danger and nuisance. 
popular with literary men. ‘They are almost toa man opposed| ‘The Bristol papers report that a society bas been formed in 
toit, ‘Tennyson has already spoken, and now Ruskin bitterly | that city to suppress indecent and profane language in the 
declares that the England of to-day wil\ be chiefly remarkable | streets, 
for killing factory women in the manufacture of cartridges with An inanest was held at Paddington on Monday the 26th ult. 
which she dare not fight. . . ,... |on the body of Major Edward Pitchers Wilson Ripley, of the 

A c'rcular has been issued proposing to raise a subscription Bengal Staff Corps, who committed suicide by shooting him- 
in order to confer on M. Thiers a civic crown. self on the 22nd ult. at the Paddington terminus of the Great 

The Paris correspondent of the Independance Belge writes| Western Railway. ‘The pistol used was a six-barrelled 
that M. Guizot was one of the chief agents in bringing about | revolver, and some ball cartridges, wrapped up in paper, were 
the recent change of Government in France. M. Batbie has|in one of his pockets. It was stated in evidence that the 
been conferring with him every day for some time back. deceased had suffered a good deal from exposure to the sun in 

The dog show in Paris this year bore a very great resem- | India, and that he — — ey or at the —— 
blance to previous ones. ‘The only difference was that it was India Military Lunatic Asylum at Ealing. 6 jury returne 





very noisy. It was called in fact, on this account, the “ National 
Assembly.” 

Credulity still thrives in France. Thousands of copies of a 
letter said to have been written by the Virgin Mary are now in 
circulation throughout the country. : 

The present population of the principal cities of Great Bri- 
tain is as follows: London, 3,356,073; Liverpool, 505,274 ; 
Glasgow, 498,462; Manchester, 354,057; Dublin, 314,666 ; 
Edinburgh, 208,553. 

A member of the French Academy of Sciences in tracing the 
connection between the amount of ozone in the atmosphere 
and the public health, finds that, in Paris, the maximum 
amount is when the wind, in changing from South to North, 
is at the West, and the minimum when at the East. The out- 
break and duration of epidemics has been shown to be coinci- 
dent with periods of East winds, while their subsidence quickly 
followed a change of wind to the West. This accords with 
observations in this country, made during the cholera epidemic 
of 1866. 

The Russian Ministry of Marine intends to establish in the 
Baltic and Black Seas training ships for sailors on the model 
of those existing in England. This measure is dictated by the 
urgent necessity there is to create for the Russian fleet a 





a verdict of ‘* Suicide while in a state of unsound mind,” 


On the 17th ult., while the Mediterranean fleet, under Vice- 


Admiral Sir Hastings Yelverton, K.C.B., was at anchor at 


Palermo, two young officers of her Majesty's ship Pallas went 


into the country for some shooting, and while enjoying 


their amusement they were suddenly surrounded by some 


of the peasantry, who, to prevent recognition, threw dust 
in the eyes of the Englishmen, and then robbed them of 


their arms. The Englishmen were only too glad to escape 
with their lives. ° 

There was a riotous scene at Windsor on the 26th ult. Mr. 
Talley, solicitor, having announced his intention to deliver an 
address at Bachelor's Acre, went there in a coach andfour. A 
crowd assembled, and was joined by about two hundred Eton 
boys, who clambered on the top of the vehicle till it was 
driven off the ground by the coachman. Mr. Talley then 
mounted a waggon, and made a speech about the Pope, the 
malt tax, confession to priests, and other topics; and, while 
speaking, he was pelted by the Eton boys with rotten eggs. 
Mr. Talley sang aad danced at the request of the crowd. 
After several fights, the Etunians were driven up the bank and 
retired through the back entrances of houses in High-street. 


The hat of one of the Eton boys was kicked round the Acre. 





nursery of experienced sailors. 
—_——_—_—_@—__—___-- 
+ EEC ™ 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

Arriva, ov tHe Suau.—The Shah of Persia crossed the | 
Channel on Wednesday in the Royal yacht, accompanied by a 
fleet of iron-clads, aud arrived at Dover at 2:30 p. m. The 
city was gayly decorated and crowded with visitors, and the 
shipping in the harbor was covered with flags and stream- 
ers. As the Royal visitor landed, salutes were fired from 
the fleet and shore. He was received by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Prince Arthur. The Mayor and Corporation of 
Dover then presented an address, to which the Shah replied 
by thanking them for his kind reception on entering Her 
Majesty's dominions, a reception, he said, which made him’ 
feel that he was among friends. —The Shah and suite, accom- 
panied by tho Royal Princes, then took a special train for Lon- 
don. They arrived at the Charing Cross Station at 6 o'clock. 
The building was decorated with flags and flowers and the 
platform covered with crimson cloth, A heavy rain pre- 
vailed, but immense crowds, surrounded the place and filled 
the adjacent streets. On alighting from the cars the Shah 
was met by the Prince of Wales, Prince Teck, Prince Chris- 
tian, and the Duke of Cambridge, who cordially welcomed 
him to England. ‘The entire party then entered carriages and 
drove slowly to the Marlborough House, Notwithstanding the 
inclement weather, which somewhat marred the splendor of 
the spectacle, the streets, windows, and housetops along the 
line of the procession were filled with people, who kept up a 
most enthusiastic cheering.—The Shah dined at the Marl- 
borough House in the evening with the Prince of Wales, 

The Czarowitch and wife ave visiting the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales at Sandringkam. 

‘The steamship Great Eastern has begun the laying of the 
pew Atlantic Cable from Valentia Bay, Ireland, to Sydney, 
Cape Breton, A dispatch from on board, dated noon on Mon- 
day, reports the great ship in latitude 52 deg. 22 min., end 
longitude 14 deg. 33 min., and had paid out 176 miles of cable. 
Ali was well. 

At the dinner following the unveiling of the statue of the 
late Lord Derby at Preston, Lancashire, on the 3d of this 
month, the present Lord Derby, in responding to a toast to 
himself and the House of Lords, said that he bad hardly ever 
seen or heard anything said or written against the House of 
Lords that would not apply with equal force to the monarchy. 
Those who opposed that body had very vague ideas as to what 
should take its place; a nominated senate would be but a 
refuge for disappointed politicians and superannuated officials. 
A second elective body composed on the same principles as 
the House of Commons would make two rival houses com- 
peting with each other in the performance of identical duties, 
and the experiment of doing without a second chamber has 
been tried on various occasions in Europe and has never 
proved successful. Man for man the Lords were in every 

articular at least the equals of the members of the lower 
weed in administrative ability and debating power. The 
fault of the House of Lords was that it debated too little, and 
of the House of Commons that it debated and talked too 
much. 

The personal estate of the late Mr. Money Wigram has beon 
sworn under £90,000. The personalty under the will of the 
late Captain Lynch, formerly of the Indian Navy, has been 
sworn under £45,000, 


A sad accident occurred a few days ago at Dunmere, Bod- 


min, the residence of Mr. 8. Chatwood, safemaker, of Bolton. 





The proceedings lasted nearly two hours, 

Mr. Lutwidge, one of the Commissioners of Lunacy, with 
his colleague Dr, Wilkes, was visiting Fisherton House, an 
establishment for lunatics near Salisbury two or three weeks 
ago, when he was suddenly attacked by one of the patients, 
who stabbed him with a long nail in the right temple. He 
was immediately taken to the White Hart at Salisbury, where 
he died shortly afterwards. M*‘Kave, the man who attacked 
Mr. Lutwidge, has been in the asylum for the last twenty years 
under a warrant from the Secretary of State. He was not 
considered a dangerous lunatic, and had not previously 
behaved violently. 

The Daily News states that the Society of Friends have 
been recently holding their annual assembly in London. 
Mr. John Bright has attended it on several occasions, and one 
day he delivered an eloquent address, which made a deep 
impression upon the meeting. He expressed his cordial 
approval of the efforts which are being made by the Society 
of Friends in aiding Sunday schools aud home and foreign 
missions, and also commended the active part which the 
Friends have taken in connection with the Peace Society, 
the various temperance societies, and the Howard Associa- 
tion. But while heartily encouraging these various religious 
and philanthropic labors of the Friends, he deprecated any 
unnecessary or hasty changes in the body. It is a noteworthy 
circumstance (the ews adds) that whereas, in the early years 
of Mr. Bright’s parliamentary career, his utterances among 
the Friends were looked upon with some apprehension lest 
they should encourage innovatioas, he is now regarded by 
them as of decidedly conservative religious tendencies, and 
exercises great influence among them when he speaks ; his 
experience and public services commanding the high esteem 
of the elder members, while his eminent talents and breadth 
of mind have won the enthusiastic admiration of the younger 
ones. Among other Friends who have attended the annual 
meeting are Mr. Francis Bassett, M.P., Mr. Jonathan Pim, 
M.P., and Mr, E. A. Leatham, M.P. 

The Clonmel Chronicle states that recently, as Miss Harrison, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Harrison, of Ballincurra, Ireland, was 
walking in a field near her house, a two-year old bull ran at 
her and overtook her when about getting over a ditch. The 
infuriated animal caught her on his horns and threw her over 
the ditch into a dyke at the other side; he then made a jump 
}over the ditch after her, and rushed at her again, but with 
| great presence of mind, she put her hands forward, and firmly 
| grasped him by the nostrils, at the same time calling her dog, 

| which was some distance off. ‘The faitbfal creature at once came 
| to her assistance, and at once flew at the bull, gripping him 
fast by the nose, There he held him until some laboring 
men, who were in an upper field some distance off, and who 
had witnessed the fearful strugg'e for life or death, ran with 
all possible speed, and extricated the young lady from her 
perilous position. E\cept a few bruises and a severe shock to 
her nervous system, Miss Harrison suffered no further injury, 
and is now completely recovered. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The special committee appointed by the French Assembly 
last week, to consider the application made by the Military 
Governor of Paris, for authority to prosecute M. Rane, the 
member for Lyons, for his connection with the Commune, has 
held several sittings. One of its first acts was to summon M. 
Rane to appear before it. This the Deputy refused to do, 
standing on his privilege as a member, and denying the right 
of the committee to require his presence. The committee 
held its final session on the 17th inst. A report was adopted 
by a vote of 14 to 1, recommending that authorisation for the 
arrest and trial of Deputy Ranc be granted by the Assembly. 





The Government, it is said, has decided immediately to 
transport Henri Rochefort to New Caledonia, 

It is announced that the Minister of Finance wil! prosecute 
Gustava Courbet for the recovery of the sum expended by the 
Government in the reconstruction of the Vendome Column. 
M. Courbet was the chief instrument of the Commune for 
carrying out its decree of April 13, ordering the demolition of 
the Column. 

The special correspondent, at Paris, of the London our, in 
a despatch to that paper, says an alliance has been effected 
between the supporters of ex-President Thiers and the Radi- 
cals of the Assembly. M. Thiers is said to have had frequent 
conferences with M. Gambetta since his retirement from the 
Presidency of ths Republic. 


The resolutior s confirming the terms of the amalgamation of 
the Anglo-American, French and New York, Newfoundland 
aud London Cable Companies were unanimously passed by the 
shareholders of the French and Anglo-American Companies on 
Saturday. 


The journals of Bordeaux contain accounts of an extraor- 
dinary homicide in the Palace of Justice of that city. A man 
named Cautau had been tried for attacking, some months pre- 
viously, one ‘Trenit, with a billhook. Although the wounds 
inflicted had been rather serious, yet as it was shown that the 
complainant bore a very indifferent character, and that Cautau 
was an inoffensive man, who had been provoked by the jeers 
of his neighbors concerning his conjugal misfortunes, the 
court only sentenced him to a fine of two hundred francs He 
nevertheless appeared greatly vexed at the condemnation, but 
he left the bar, and another case was going on when great ex- 
citement was caused by the report of two pistol-shots on the 
lobby outside. Cautau, it appeared, had met his adversary, 
frenit, and the son of the latter, a young man of twenty-five, 
ard drawing a revolver from his pocket, had fired at each of 
them. One ball merely grazed the blouse of the father, but 
the other entered the breast of the son, killing him on the 
spot. The assailant was seized and taken back to the court, 
where he was questioned, but he manifested no regret what- 
ever athiscrime. He was removed in custody. 

At the banquet at Langres, France, the Prince de Joinville 
made the following remarks: “ But, gentlemen, it is not in 
this prudent and laborious department that I have occasion to 
speak of work. No one has anything to reproach himself with 
on that score, not even your deputies, if you will permit me 
to say so, although the definition of their labors would be 
difficult. If I dared I would make use of an expression to de- 
scribe them which I heard from a great American citizen, 
whose friend I am proud to have been, the illustrious Presi- 
dent Lincoln. One day, at the height of that terrible crisis of 
secession, when the existence of the American Republic was 
most in peril, I asked him what was his policy: ‘I have none, 
he replied, ‘I pass my life in preventing the storm from blow- 
ing down the tent, and I drive in the pegs as fast as they are 
pulled up.’ Well, gentlemen, like President Lincoln we are 
‘driving in the pegs’ without ceasing, turning onr efforts to 
the points at which they seem most required and summoning 
to our aid men and laws. Lately, our principal support was 
M. Thiers, whose great services are in every one’s recollection. 
At present, an imperious necessity of security has ranged us 
round the chivalrous warrior who was wounded at Sedan, and 
whose courage and honor inspire al! with equal confidence. 
Therefore, gentlemen, let us advance by degrees, dressing one 
by one the wounds of our dear country, rejecting at the same 
time the saviours and empires to whom we owe so many ruins, 
aud knowing that the cure, to be radical, can only be the work 
of time and the national good sense.” 


The Russian War office has received despatches from Cen- 
tral Asia which report that the divison of the expedition ad- 
vancing on Khiva by way of the Sea of Aral has made satisfac- 
tory progress. Gen. Werewkin occupied Kungrad, 100 miles 
north of Khiva, on the 20th of May. ‘The Khivan forces had 
abandoned the place. The General continued his march along 
the line of the Oxus to Khojaili and Kunia-Urgenj, the enemy 
flying before him. ‘The Aral flotilla had entered the Bay of 
Aiogir, the southern arm of the Sea of Aral, and sailed as far 
as Kungrad, where its progress was stopped by shallows An 
effort would be made to reach Kizil-Kala, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the bay, where a depot of supplies was to be estab- 
lished for the troops advancing under Gen. Werewkin. 

Later pews says that the expedition has formed a junction 
of forces before Khojaili. 

It is probable that the German Parliament will adopt a 
resolution extending the provisions of the Constitution of 
Germany to Alsace and Lorraine. Should this measure be 
carried out, Alsace and Lorraine will be entitled to elect 15 
members of Parliament. None of the inhabitants who chose 
French nationality will be allowed to vote until they have 
sworn allegiance to Germany. 

The young Prince Frederick William, who was accidentally 
killed on the 29th of last month by falling from one of the 
palace windows, was buried on the Ist of June in the family 
mortuary chapel in the Rosenhohe, whither the coffin was 
conveyed by Princess Alice herself, in her own carriage. ‘Lhe 
funeral cortege consisted only of the Grand Duke and other 
relatives of the dead child, the Count and Countess Erbach- 
Schonberg, the British Charge d’Affaires, Lady Frances Buillie, 
the Secretary of Legation, the Russian Minister, the Prussian 
Minister, Herr von Kuchler (aide-de-camp to the Grand Duke), 
and Miss Bower, formerly a governess in the royal family. Tie 
service was performed partly at the palace and partly at Rosen- 
hohe by the court preacher, Dr, Simon. 

The Admiralty Court at Cadiz, having tried the Northfleet 
disaster case, has censured the captain of the Murillo and dis- 
qualified him for service, 

In the Cortes an official statement of the future policy of the 
uew Ministry was read. It favors the speedy demarcation of 
the Federal States, the restoration of discipline in the army, 
the proclamation of martial law against the Carlist insurgents, 
the liberty of the Antilles, and the suppression of slavery. It 
estimates the deficit in the finances at the end of the present 
month at 2,890,000 reals. 

Senor Muzo, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a friend 
of Castelar. He announces that he will pursue the same for- 
eign policy as his predecessors. 

The Spanish Cortes has under consideration a proposal to 
grant to the Government power to levy a contribution upon 
the country of 100,000,000 pesetas. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon has arrived at London from Paris, 


The Pope has completely recovered from his late indisposi- 
tion. 

The Italian Senate on Tuesday passed the bill for the sup- 
pression of religious corporations by a vote of 68 yeas to 20 
nays. The measure now awaits the royal sanction to become 
a law. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 


JAY COOKE & Co.,, 
20 Wat Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 


ILENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD «& Co.,, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETIHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


‘CHICAGO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. FF. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KRAUFEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, Seinen P, M., June 19, 1873. 


The most notable event of the past week 
in financial circles has been the rapid decline 
of the gold premium, which, under the failure 
of the bull clique to continue their large 
holdings, has reacted to 1153g. Tere was 
not any reason for the advance to such a high 
price, as the commercial situation of the 
country as regards its Foreign Exchanges is 
far more satisfactory than it was at the same 
time last year, and the payment of the 
Alabama claim must be also taken into con- 
sideration in respect to the immediate future 
of the market. Money is in better demand 
at 5 and 6 per cent., but commercial paper 
shows but little change since ovr last report. 
Gold is still weak, and a further decline is 
expected in view of the free supply of sight 
exchanges on London on the basis of 110, 
while the 60 days rate is 10915 for first class 
names. Governments are firm, but stocks 
continue in a feverish condition with a 
tendency to still lower prices. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 


June 12, June 19. 
American Gold........... 116%@ — 1154@ — 
ins tee hig Ta 
DE seivenitshectonse- veces 6316@ 635, 6316 @ 6334 
Erie preferred .......... —- @-— - _- 
Pepe —- @-— —- @- 
Illinois Central.......... WMN@ 2% QTD Ww 
OS. Sea 91 @ MY 914@ 92 


Michigan Central 


N.Y. Central and ii..." {100%@101% —-1014¢ 101% 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- —- @- 
Northwestern........... — @— — @ 


Northwestern pref....... — 


— @- @ 
BTA. @ BT 37K 







Ohio and Mississippi. . 373 
oo pedcdansuncous 405,@ 4045 38 @ 38, 
s Mvccessocsecucoes -—- @-— — @—- 
poe Soe SEER PRR. 1083, @1084¢ 1H44%@ — 
eene eves sevcvsccveces _ — —- @=— 
St. Paul........ 5134@ 50% 50% @ 50% 
St. Paul preferr — @ 1%@ — 


Union Pacitic.. 
Wabash and W 
Vestern Union 


WHKG 2% 
654@ ba, 
82°5@ S25 


2G UW 
=— o— 
R155 8475 





F, as Express... — @-— — @o— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @— —- @— 
Wy, &. BeOrees,. 0 cccccece — @— —- @-— 
Walle, Patti cccccas sas. —- @- —- @— 


Loanable funds continue to accumulate at 
this centre, and the supply is so far in excess 
of the usual light Sammer demand, that rates 
are exceptionally low, varying from 3 to 5 
and 6 per cent. on call, and 61g and 8 per 
cent. discount of prime mercantile paper. 
There is considerable speculation among 
capitalists just now, as to the probable course 
of the Money market during the Autumn; 
and the fact that there is an all but universal 
indisposition to grant long loans, even at 
comparatively good rates, would seem to 
indicate that extreme figures are expected by 
money lenders. A proximate solution of 
this financial problem would be very desir.- 
ble, inasmuch as the course of the market 
must bave an important bearing upor the 
Fall trade. The Spring trade resulted dis- 
astrously to many business interests, owing 
mainly to the unprecedented money pres- 
sure; and what happened in the Spring is 
just as likely to happen in the Fall, unless 
some effective means be adopted to deprive 
the speculative stock rings and cliques of 
their power to control the Money market. 
Precisely how this might be accomplished 
it is difficult to tell, though the business 
classes can do much towards svlving the 
problem, by withholding their patronage 
from all Banks that may be known to co. 


operate with, or play into the hands of, 
these speculators. Aside from cliques and 
rings, however, there are unquestionably 
some weighty reasons which favor the 
theory of full rates for money during the 
Autumn. These have something to do with 
the fixed volume of currency as compared 
with the growth of population and business. 
But they have still more to do with the 
increasing demand for money for permanent 
investment, and the rapidity with which 
floating capital is being converted into fixed 
property, such as railroads, mines, telegraphs, 
houses, stores, factories, and other works 
needed to accommodate population and busi- 
ness, to say nothing of the heavy withdrawal 
of funds from the gieat centres of trade for 
crop moving purpese:. The rates of interest 
must always depend chiefly upon the avail- 
able supply of such floating or unemployed 
capital as compared with the current require- 
ments for permanent conversion. In this 
country, Where so much is yet to be done in 
the way of development and real estate im- 





provements, the ratio of absorption is proba- 
bly greater than the ratio of reproduction of 
capital; yet the rates can never go higher 
than the point at which capital may be pro- 
fitably employed, and this limit, owing to 
various causes, has already been reached in 
many cases. And besides, the check which 
overtrading has lately received, in connection 
with the influx of foreign capital for perma- 
nent investment, may materially change the 
aspect of the Autumn Money market. Full 
rates are likely to prevail, but those lenders 
who count upon a repetition of the Sprin 
season may find they have miscalculated. 
General trade has settled down into the usual 
Summer dulness, and a quiet state of affairs 
may be looked for during the next sixty 
days.—Shipping List. 


The prospects of the growing cotton crop 
will be the controlling influence upon the 
market for several months to come. At pre- 
sent the advices are not altogether favorable, 
which, in connection with the demand from 
the shorts to cover, and strong cable advices, 
has contributed to the recent advance. The 
New Orleans Picayune of 12th inst. has the 
following regarding the crop prospects :— 
“ Heavy and continuous rains have fallen for 
some time past over nearly the entire cotton 
belt, and beyond doubt the crop is very much 
injured. The grass has gotten such a start 
that unless clear weather comes soon the 
stand will beruined. As it is, the plants have 
been much stunted, and in many sections per- 
manently injured. In many portions of 
Louisiana the grass is so high that the cotton 
plants are wholly invisible.” 


Commerce has opened highways for the 





exportation of labor from the more populous 
countries to those which are ready to receive 
the surplus and put it to use; and it is ex- 
pecting what the law of progress will not 
warrant, to look for the sudden arrest of the 
currents of emigration by any protest of pub- 
lic morality. Europe comes to America be- 
eause here is the room needed by her crowded 
people ; and there is no method of preventing 
the Chinese from making the same excursion, 
and from a similar motive, to better their 
condition. But avarice steps in to drive a 
bargain for itself. It sets cavetous eyes on 
that class of the Chinese which is reputed to 
be worthless for every other use but compul- 
sory labor, and it succeeds in making its terms 
and raking in its heavy profits in spite of the 
combined pretests of civilization. It is this 
that forces the inquiry whether modern 
civilization is fairly up with its professed 
calling. 

A formidable combination has been formed 
in the West to urge upon Congress the neces- 
sity of making an appropriation for the con- 
struction of three grand ship canals, includ- 
ing the Niagara Ship Canal, from the interior 
to the seaboard. A memorial has also been 
printed and is now being circulated through- 
out the Western States for signatures, urging 
upon Congress the propriety of the construc- 
tion of a double-track railway, between New 
York and Chicago, to be worked exclusively 
in the freight business, at low speed andcheap 
rates. Congress is asked to order the con- 
struction of such a highway as a national 
public work, or to grant a charter for such 
road, with judicious and proper restrictions 
as to capital stock, toll rates, speed of trains, 
and impartiality in the reception and trans- 
portation of freight. The advocates of this 
scheme have made statements of what such a 
road would do for the material interests of 
the West. It is said that with an average 
speed of seven miles an hour, 450,000,000 
bushels of grain could be delivered by rail at 
New York, and about 13,000,000 tons of gen- 
eral merebandise could be delivered in Chi- 
cago annually. The estimated cost of the 
road is $150,000,000, which provides for steel 
rails. The friends of the scheme assert that, 
with a road of this kind constructed on a cash 
basis, and operated in the freight business 
alone, the trains running at a low rate of 
speed, grain cc uld be moved from Chicago to 
New York for six cents a bushel, agairst 
about thirty cents now charged. 


After the expiration of the current calen- 
dar year, the English sovereign, or pound 
sterling, will be counted in exchange at 


The first is the real and exact value by 
weight, and always has been, but a deduction 
was made under the coinage law for the 





coinage charge. In common estimates the 





$4,862, instead of $4,84, its present value. | 


English sovereign is reckoned at five dollars.| General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
The grain crops of the West are progressing | Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


favorably in most sections, and though the 
Spring was remarkably backward, the pro- 


mise of a fine harvest has rarely been better. | 


The California wheat crop, which at one | 
time was thought to be one-third to one-half 
deficient, bids fair to be one of the best, after 
that of last year, that has ever been garnered. 
Tn this vicinity rain is greatly needed. The 
days are warm, the nights are cool, the sur- 
face of the earth is very dry, and the streams 
are very low for the season. So far, nothing 
has been lost which may not be recovered, 
but a continuance of the drouth would dim- 
inish very materially the ordinary hay crop. 


It was stated by the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Congress, in session at 
Indianapolis recently, that there are now 
10,000 farmers’ organisations in this country, 
with an average membership of forty, which 
gives these societies a total membership of 
400,000. Thus far there has been a good deal 
of talk about what ought to be done to secure 
cheaper transportation by rail, but no results 
of any practical value seem to have been 
reached thus far. 


During the first four months of the present 
year there were exported from Great Britain 
to the United States 81,595 tons of iron rails, 
as against 180,193 tons during the correspond- 
ing time in 1872—showing a falling off of 
much more than one-half. Great Britain’s 
exports of rails to all countries for the four 
months of the year were 188,820 tons; same 
time in 1872, 279,261 tons. The export of 
pig iron is only about two-thirds of what it 
was last year, while that of old iron is a little 
larger. 


It being designed to open more direct com- 
munication betweenCleveland and the ports of 
Stanley, London and Burwell, in connection 
with the Grand Trunk Railroad line through 
Canada, a steamer has recently been started 
on the lake between Cleveland and Port 
Stanley, Ontario. This vessel is of American 
build, but is now owned by foreigners in 
part and in part by her master, wie is an 
American citizen. Permission was asked to 
run this steamer occasionally on pleasure ex- 
cursions between Cleveland and Put-in-Bay 
and the Sandusky collection cf islands, but 
the Treasury Department decided that, under 
existing laws, this vessel is not entitled to 
American papers, and could not, therefore, be 
employed as requested in American waters. 
The Secretary of the Treasury decides that 
canal boats which are employed exclusively 
in the navigation of canals are exempt from 
enrolment. This decision is rendered on a 
— coming up from Wilmington, Del. 

he Secretary also decides that the steamer 
City of Sandusky is nct entitled to American 
papers, and cannot therefore be employed as 
a pleasure boat in American waters. This 
decision is rendered in answer to a question 
from the Collector of the port of Cleveland, 
O.—Shipping List. 


The wooden ship-yards of the Delaware 
Peninsula are unusually active this season. 
Some of them which have been idle for 
several years are now resonant with the ship- 
carpenter’s hammer and the caulker’s mallet, 
while those who have continued their opera- 
tions uninterruptedly present a greater quan- 
tity of work on hand. To a certain extent 
these wooden vessels are building for parties 
in the Eastern States. Years ago Delaware 
white oak was exported to Eastern markets 
for ship-building purposes, and it was no un- 
usual sight to witness sometimes as many as 
half a dozen large coasting vessels lying at 
accessible points in the rivers taking on 
cargoes of this favorite timber with ship- 
builders. But this seems to have passed away 
now, and these vessels are seldom seen in 
the same waters. It seems to have been prac- 
tically demonstrated that it is cheaper to 
build the vessels than to transport the lum- 
ber to other places, for the reason that the 
cost of living is much less here than in New 
England, and the cost of transportation in 
bulk not near so great. But we should judge, 
from the information we possess, that by far 
the greatest amount of vessels now in course 


for our own trade. Commerce has wonder- 
fully increased on the Peninsula since the 
war, and although our Peninsular railroads 
have established a sharp competition in the 
carrying trade, they seem to have only de- 
veloped our commerce so much the more, 
and to have infused into it an activity hitherto 
uaknown.— Wilmington (Del.) Commercial. 


Connecticut has abolished her usury laws, 
but certain savings banks have raised the rate 
of interest to a height which throws out care- 
ful and small borrowers in favor of specula- 
tors, and those who give a large interest with 
a less desirable security. This has resulted 
in an extravagance in another direction. It 
is now proposed to compel these institutions 
to loan just three-fourths of their funds upon 
real estate. Everybody knows that usury 
laws are always evaded, and that, speaking 
broadly, they are inefficient save in causing 
illegal and immoral contracts. 


With reference to the proposed monopoly 
of nitrate of soda by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, it is stated that the British Minister at 
Lima reports that, while the obstacles con- 
tinue which prevent the execution of the 
law, an export tax of 20 cents will in the 





meantime be levied upon every quintal of 
nitrate of soda. : 


of construction in these Peninsular yards is | £ 





















































STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. 
U.S. Obligations, 
By Ry ON BOR a iasscceceecen svecre | eee 
eM SE OURacasaccck -cpurnene : 
es ED i: cater ccssnasceses | t21x 
| . 
U.8. 
U.8. 
U.S. 
U.S. 6 
U. 8. : 
U.S. 5s, 10-408, coup.... iy 
State Bonds. 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 10474 
o coupon do meas 
do —_ 68 canal loan 1878 106 
NID vansctvesasntencceineccne ons 
°o Rts nib dpateebuneaas on «ost |] cece 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S.Em......) .... 
I TR Ss rwnseces cov \<sacenee | 108 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon............... ee 
i MM eadnks soeascseeseoe | 88 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70............. 7 
misiana 6s......... af 52ly 
do new. , +e 
Michigan 6s, °7: 95 
Miesour 63, coz 93 
do — 6s, H. wig 
N Carolina 6s old... 343g 
do I sccesesccovesveren 21 
ly eee 
South Carolina f8................... ) 50 
po ee TH 
do new Bonds ...| Tah 
vege a desspchkhanwned sien nk oe 
do new Bonds......... tee 
Railroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond 100 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage. ... v7 
o 2d mortgage pref x 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. 39% 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 97 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts. 1084 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 
do 1st mortgage... Sas 
do SEE a 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....) 93 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) ..., 
do Ee SEE 93% 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 102 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) 95 
o 2d mort....... 9 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund...... 1°3 
Col, Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... a 
do 2d mort...) 7% 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort......... Bi shee 
o SR | Oo 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... es 
rie let mort. extend. ........0...60. | 100 
aS ee eee ne 
Galena & Chic. ext. ................ wie 
°o i eee [Sees 
Great Western Ist mort., °88......... | 9B 
do 2d mort., "9% -| 86 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. L en) 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert --| 39 
Harlem 1st mort. 7s..... 984 
do i1stmort. and Sin nd...) mA 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort. 85 } 
Tilinois Central 78 °75..... . . 
Lack. & Western .......... . 
Michigan Central 88, 1882............ Pe 
Mich, South. & N. 1. TsSink Fund...) 1003¢ 
o do 2d mort..... Wi» 
Morris & Essex 1st mort al jae 
2d mort Wy 
New Jersey Central 2d mort. gaan 
new Hak 
New York Central 6s, 83. y 
6s, Sub'n... AU 
do  &} Sa 100 
New York & New Haven 6 95 
Ohio & Miss, Ist mort | 
da consol... . | 98 
eee b edie 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic, 1st mort...... ivh 
° do 2timort.. ... | ; 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 48 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... Sas 
uincy & Tol. 1st mort. ‘90. ae 
nnn pu wien a bamaekia 5 
St. Louls & tron Mountair 98 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony 43% 
do 1st mort. ext ws oT 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Diy 93 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 8S 
do Land Grants, 7s.............. )} 
do Income, 10s........... 41 
Alt. & Terre Haute...0.0000° 02), 
do preferred. . . mat — 
Boston, Fe-ford & Erie. _ ....) 1% 
Chicago & Alton............. covet 18 
oO preferred. . | 4 
Chicago & N. Western : By 
> preferred, wees] 87M 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. | 1103, 
Chicago, Ee & Quincy. see 133 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... ....) 9 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... ..... | 899 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central........ 2534 
Del. Lack. & Western........ 9834 
Dubuque & Sioux City.............. $336 
Pes snedbeseneheeeereeres boss 000 634 
do See 73 
Hannibal & St. Jos: B36 
do preferre mee 
eee .| 221 
ao referred : ane 
Joliet & Chicago. | 8 
Ihinvis Central... vesenenes| SOO 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...) 92 
Marictta & Cincin. Ist preferre...... ire 
do 2d preferred... .. ae 
Michigan Central................... | 104 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... | 56% 
do it ic ag Oe | %5% 
Morris & Eseex.............. 9 
New Haven & Hartford........ .... 141 
Rs ba cieniine wc sannes.des wana 12 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River... ... YAZ6 
do Scrip Certificate...... .. a 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co....... .......... 639 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 72 
Delaware & Hudson Canz!.......... 116 
Peunsylvania Coal Co.............. sees 
Spring Mountain Coal............. .| 60 
Miseccliancons, 
Ailantic Mail...... 1536 
Boston Water Pow ue 
Canton Co..... os 1% 
Adams Express.... 95 
Wells, Fargo Express oT 
American Ex'wee” ..¢ ‘ ile 
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121 
118% 


105 
| 103363 
ill 


| 45 
| 1124 
| 80 
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98 
100% 
115 
101% 
104 


102% 
101 
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JAY COOKE & 60.. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCTAL CREDITS, 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTHAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janrany 24, 1873. 

({®~ TNE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
TNE CNARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FO!LIOWING STATEMENT OF IfS AFFAIRS ON 
TNE 81ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiume received on Marine — from 

Jet Jan., 187", to 31st Dee., «es.» $5,918,019 95 
Premiume on Policics not Sued off let 

DOES, TUB. 0 cnc cccrcassascesesseeccs 2,079.659 45 








- —_—— J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roose -velt & Son. 
Total amonnt of Murine Premiums $7,9&8,679 40 ROBT. L. KE NEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
be Ansa —— = CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks: eer apen Fue, Sake dixcon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Piremiume marked off from tet Jan- Office, No. 60 \ Wall Street. 
nary, 1872, to 41st Yecember, 1872...... $5,776,518 70); FRANKLIN HH. CARTER, Manager. 
Losses paid during the 


{eame period..........0+- $2,339,814 82 


Returns of Preminms 
and Expenses. . «$1,055,707 63 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States end State of New York 
Siock, City. Bank and other Stocks... . $3,443,780 0¢ 
oans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 3 3,480,100 00 


Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
91352345425. 


LocaL CoMMITTEE. 





1. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 7. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Dros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCK Woop. Manacers, 
No. 88 Wate Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


( 12,000,000 ACRES! 
| CHEAP FARMS! 


| The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD C0., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
8,000,000 Acres in in Central Nebrrska 


Now for eale in tracts of forty acres and unwirds on 
| five and ten yeors’ credit at 6 per ceut. No advance 
| interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


| Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 








GUARDIAN | 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $ 10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS,: 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, vue Phelps, Dodge & Co. 








HOUSTON AND TEXAS 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... "217,000 00 
Ywterest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at. 
Premium Notcs and Bills Receivabl 
Cash in Bunk .............-. 


Total amount of Assets. 


1,903, 18} 





681X PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- | 


catea of profits wil! be paid to the holders ther recf, or : 
thet ay representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the | offer at 90 ond accrued interest in Currency, 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issne of 1899 will | .-.).); : : , 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 


of February next. from which date all interest thereon | ment. 


will cease. The certific ~ to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled 


ace ane SIP TY PER CENT. 1s declared on | (@@ et earniags more than three times the 


he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 


ending 3i6t December, 1872, for which certificates will interest on these Bonds. 


be fesued on and after Tuesday, the Flret of April 


next. recommend them to investors. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. U. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


. — HW ia] the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
215. — 206 13 | Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 


closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 


The Road is now completed, and 


We confidently 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





TRUSTEES. 


J.D, Joxrs, Josern GAILLARD. JB., 
Cuaries Dennis, C. A. Hawn, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 
Hewyry Corr, LB. J. Howxanp, 
Josian O. Low Bens. Baxrcock, 
Lewis Curtis, Kiost. B Mytvrn, 
Cuarirs Li. ivssrrz, Gorpon W. Buryaam, 
Lowr 1 Hoiproor, Freperick Cnauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Gero. 8S. Stepsenson, 
Roya Puetrs, Witiiam H. Wess, 
Cates Banstow, Sueprrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Prixot, Francis Skippy, 
Wiruum E. Dorez, Cares P. burpett, 
Davwm Laxr, Cuas H. Marsuart, 
James bryce, Wituram E. Bonger, 
Dastex S. Mrtxrr, Samvet L. Mitcuit1, 
Wa. Stvnais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocent, Kosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxrys, Avexanper V. Brake, 
Cuares D. Leverics. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. I. Il. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
'. D. MEWLEINT, 34 Fice-Pres’t 








AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 52 Wall St. 


COM™MERCIAYT CREDITS 
Teened f 





nse in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
t Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
f Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 






Bills of Exchange, payable in 
where, bought and sold at current 
Vrauefers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
i alxw on Canada, British Columbia 
cisco. Bide collected, and other Banking 


Fr 
4 ~be ub L 
End tenia JOUN PATON, Agent. 











Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 


MONROE & CO., Paris. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Watt Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


ConsoLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 


Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


ror 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 








ad sers having breiness in our line, would con- 
sult thelr 131 interest to yet from us estimates before 
making coutracte, as we possess the best of facilities 
for insertin: ~ came throughout tho United 
States and | Cauadas 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 








Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers | 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
&c. 


Diaries, Pocket Catlery, Cards, Chesswen, W allete, | 
, &e. 

a keep everything {n our Mae, and sell at lowert | men number. 
SS 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
SSUE 


CIRCULAR NGTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lan‘!s open for entry nnder the 
| Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pumphlet with new Maps Mailed Freo 
Everywhere. 
Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 


Omaha, Neb. 








IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... +» +. 1808. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 





A4 Pine Street, New York and Western Le eg gg ae embracing: 1. The 
® ° . 


Amount of Boston Loss uscertained to be about 


$600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Kight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resmwent Manaoer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancutsarp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman 
A. A. Low, of A. ‘A. Low & Bros. 

m. 0. JAFFRAY, Of E. 8. Jatiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street 


best of Wheat Land: 2. Excellent Timber for the 
| Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow. watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can °e shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50 to $4. even Years? 
Credit; 3 Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds. now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
zudvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
=, residence. 


TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 


J. ) cae JounsTon, of J. Buorman Johnston & RATES furnished from all principal points East to 


a. Srvanr. of J. & J. Stuart. 


purchasers of Railroad Lands, and ts Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 





A Charming New Story 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE.|x 


One Vol., 12mo., 
Fancy Cloth, 


ORs vcs. coves 75 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 
Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 
male novelists of Englind.—[Press, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Annie Edwards hs many admirers, and ranks 


among novelists with Wilkie Cuties, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— (Times, St. Louis. 


She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
ries.—[Albany Evening Journ» 

Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—(Journal, Chicago. 





Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 
RECENT NOVELS. 


children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
pag cy 8 RAILROAD. ST. PAUL, MINN., 

o> FIFTP AVENUE, cor. NINTH. ST. 
New York! 





A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





ee Uxcerrent Bank Notes, Bownps, Stocks, 
pow y ty LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c.. &€., Bougat 
in 

Orders for Investment Secnritics Civefully Exe 
nt 

(a Collections s DIVIDENDB, ''OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upw all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

(a CornrrsponpENTs of thie hones, may rely 
ipo having their busicess atterded to with 1 delity 
snd despatch. 





Ought We to Visit Her?.............. g100] "SF" Sear tee EP aes 
Fhe Goad GE With. 0 cccccccccceccic 100 

ST NU av kin a'ndhtnciskehecceds 1.00 

Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 PARIS MI LLINERY. 
Susan Fielding,.......... Hevcceanenens SON ee 
rere --+- 1,00 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy... 
Modern Leaders. Br Justin McCarthy... 1.75 
Paradise in the Pacific. By Wm. R. 

Bilies.....00- 
Saratoga in 1901. 
Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip 

Schuyler. 


2vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 
Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 100 


MME. FERRERO, 


$1.00 NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


xe Viniiaenrenenee ... 123/The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


By Eli Perkins peace 2.00 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


Lady Judith. By Justin McCarthy.... 1.25 | Suitable for the season. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c- 


ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, N. 





HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 


Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 


Queries.—** The Amenican Bisiropo.ist, in addition Viz. : 
te a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 


the patient book-worm.”’—V, ¥. Tribune. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER aND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 


Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- | om hand 4 large variety of ull the leading brands of 


J. SABLN & SONS, 84 Nassau Strect, N. ¥, 


HAVANA CIGARS. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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